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For the Companion. 
‘“PUMPKINETTA.” 

My story has two sides to it, and one a very 
dark side. Our older readers will see the dark 
side, and look grave. The younger ones will see 
the funny side, and perhaps will smile. 

That was what we children always called her 
—Pumpkinetta, (Punkinetta, we pronounced it, 
and sometimes Punkinet, for short.) But her 
name was Henrietta; and from this fine, queenly 
christening came the Etta, no doubt. The “Pun- 
kin” part is not quite so easily accounted for. 
Some laid it to her peculiar complexion, which 
was not greatly unlike fresh, crisp pumpkin, 
when first cut open. Others credited it to her 
untidy old father’s habit of keeping his farm- 
yard piled with huge heaps of pumpkins all 
through the fall. Naturally passers-by, seeing 
the pumpkins and noticing the saffron-tinted 
daughter, would make a jocose application of 
the coincidence by some characteristic nick- 
name, 

What made Punkinet so “‘yaller’’ was quite an 
wsolved problem with us. Older persons said 
that the child looked just as her father did 
when he was a young man; but her father, as we 
young people knew him, was very stout and red- 
faeed—the reason whereof was pretty generally 
understood among his neighbors. He owned a 
cider-mill—and patronized it himself, too, quite 
too much. More than that, Farmer B was 
an insatiate smoker and chewer of tobacco. 

little Punkinet’s complexion was not the only 
quer thing about her. It was remembered by 
the old ladies of the neighborhood that soon after 
her birth, her mother had taken a sudden and 
violent dislike to her; she would neither look at 
the infant nor have it near her. It seemed a 
mere whim, but no reasoning or coaxing was of 
ay avail, Finally, it was said, the coarse and 
cidery father declared he would do as he did 
when his sheep would not own their lambs— 
bring in the dog! and he actually did so, hold- 
ing the brute by the collar and making him bark 
and growl till the frightened woman’s mother- 
instinct seemed to return. Whether the father, 
who could take such savage means to mend mat- 
ters, was not, after all, more to blame than the 
mother for the sorry welcome given to the poor 
baby, must be judged in the light of what fol- 
lows, 

In cider-making time all the boys and girls of 
the neighborhood used to gather at the old mill; 
some bringing apples, some to keep the old horse 
going round and round to grind them, others to 
tend the hopper, and still others to press the 
pomace, But as is usual, the largest number 
tame to see the fun, throw “apple-chank” and 
drink of the sweet cider. On one of these many 
occasions, when Punkinetta was eight or nine 
years old, our attention was suddenlv called to 
the fact that the strange child had drank “more’n 
4 quart o° cider and wanted some more!” 

It appeared that she had been drinking with 
one of the little boys, to see which could drink 
the most; and Punkinetta had not only out-swal- 
lowed him, but had shown such abnormal ca- 
pacity as to quite scandalize the little fellow. So, 
with wide-open eyes, he had reported the wonder 
to us in the words above quoted. 

The rest thus appealed to began to gather 
round and inquire into it. Little Benny declared 
that she had drank the pewter tumbler jive times 
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and dripping, and her eyes very big and watery, 
did not deny it. Indeed, the little bogy was al- 
ready half-stupefied. An urchin standing near 
Bave her the tumbler filled again. Punkinet, 
with 4 grin on her silly little face, drank it all 
Without once taking breath. This feat raised a 
Juvenile shout, and somebody handed’ her an- 
other tumblerful. 

Aree times did the strange little creature 
drain the tumbler after Benny had called our at- 
tention to her; and these three drinks, according 
to his story, made eight tumblersful! 
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ing not at all unwilling, just to try how much she 
would drink; but others, older, interfered, and 
made her desist. 

All this time she had stood stock still on one 
spot; and we now discovered that she could 
scarcely take a step. The child was actually in- 
toxicated. The maudlin good-humor natural to 
such a condition made her gushingly affectionate 
to everybody, and if any of the girls, or of the 
boys, even, went near her, she would try to kiss 
them! Our whole crowd gathered about her, 
laughing and staring—Punkinetta smiling back 
at us with a leer of supreme, silly happiness, but 
never offering to say a word. The whole affair 
was pitiful enough, but I only remember what 
a quaint little spectacle the child was. 

After we had all sufficiently wondered over her 
and laughed at her, some of the girls led her 
home. 

But the circumstance was talked about; and 
then it came out that the child had always been 
“possessed,” to quote her mother’s expression, to 
drink cider, or any thing else that had “spirit” 
init. Once she had poisoned herself by drinking 
from the camphor bottle; and besides, she had 
more than once found, and helped herself to, her 
father’s “spirit” bottle. Threats of punishment, 
and even punishment itself, had very little re- 
straining effect upon her in this particular thing. 
She seemed to have no conscience in the matter, 
no moral sense which could be appealed to. 

Her grandmother, too, with many apprehen- 
sive shakes of her capped head, had told the 
writer’s grandmother that “Ettie’’? plagued her 
almost to death by getting to her snuff-box and 
taking the snuff. Before she was three years old 
she would cry for “suff,” and when once she had 
got hold of the snuff-box, would sniff up the foul 
powder with a strange, hungry craving. Once, 
too, she had got possession of her father’s tobac- 
co “fig’? and gnawed it, as a puppy would have 
gnawed a bone, swallowing not only the juice, 
but the tobacco itself. And strange to say, it 
had not made her sick. 

Boy that I was, these unnatural appetites in a 
little girl used to astonish me greatly, and all my 
young companions as well. 

I have since learned the sad fact that such he- 
reditary cravings are too common; and I have 
ceased to wonder, though I do grieve the less at 
the monstrosity. Punkinetta was the victim of 
an inherited appetite—inherited from her liquor- 
soaked and tobacco-seasoned father! So the curse 
of parents’ sins descends upon the innocent chil- 
dren. Ancestral iniquities are visited “upon the 
third and fourth generation.” To use a striking 
Drusee phrase, little Punkinetta was “born mur- 
dered.” . 

These infantile “drunks” of hers, doubtless, 
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had a sinister effect on an intellect so young 
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and susceptible. She was always peculiar. 
That delicacy and modesty which even rough 
boys so respect and admire in their girl-mates 
seemed to be dormant, perhaps drugged is the 
right word, in Punkinetta. There was some- 
thing in her eye that we, her mates, instinctive- 
ly disliked. Not very unfrequently she would 
shock the other girls by giving utterance to 
thoughts inherently coarse, uttered in all well- 
meaning, too. The injury lay at the very root of 
her faculties, tainting her own individuality till 
apparently no reform could reach her, Only a 
life-long effort could have refined her, even in a 
degree, for, what was worst of all, these men- 
tal taints were beyond her own self-conscious- 
ness. 

She was a fair scholar at the district school, a 
rather slow, plodding reader, but a rare good 
speller, when she could have time to think and 
try twice. I recollect that she had a full fore- 
head and a rather large head. 

From the date of her first little “spree’’ at the 
old cider-mill up to the age of eleven and twelve, 
Punkinet was a “feature” at all the cider-mak- 
ings. Not a fall passed, I think, but that the girl 
got maudlin once or twice. I doubt whether any 
thing less appalling than the prospect of instant 
death would have withheld her mouth from cider 
when once it was within her reach. She was 
pretty sure to go home more or less “happy,” 
and often not until she had cut a very sorry fig- 
ure, ; 

All the natural gallantry which boys feel for 
their girl friends vanishes straightway when they 
behave unbecomingly. I am obliged to record 
that Punkinetta sometimes got used rather un- 
handsomely. Once I recollect helping to lead her 
home when some fresh pomace had been rubbed 
into her hair, both pockets filled with it, and an 
unlimited quantity of the same poked down the 
back of her neck,—so much that at each of her 
unsteady steps it dropped out on the road. I re- 
member, too, that on this same occasion she in- 
sisted on kissing us all round when we bade her 
good-by. Even a sound box on the ear from her 
mother failed to efface her unnatural smile and 
affectionate ogling. 

There was one of the boys—Zeb Mansur—whom 
she always expressed a preference for when 
“boozy.’? Poor Zeb! Many and many a time 
have the rest held him for Punkinetta to kiss! 
The worst faces he could make up would not de- 
terher. Boys of ten ora dozen years are not apt 
to be troubled with moral qualms on such occa- 
sions. To see her kiss Zeb was fun for us. But 
in time Zeb got so shy that he would flee at the 





be—not as I should suppose almost any other 
child would have been. Yet there was nothing 
in her speech or behavior when sober to indicate 
that she was not of sound mind. And at fifteen, 
sixteen and seventeen, she was not an ill-looking 
girl byany means. She had large gray eyes, was 
well featured, and, despite the still lingering saf- 
fron tint of her complexion, had a fresh, pleas- 
ant face, with a Johnny-go-easy expression on it 
which strangers often noted admiringly, In con- 
versation, too, she would keep her eyes bent on 
one’s face with a steady, contemplative gaze, 
which was at once honest and indolent. 

In due process of time, Punkinetta became pos- 
sessed of that complement of young ladyhood 
which country lasses call a “beau.’’? Punkinet- 
ta’s beau was a thriving young fellow, born in 
an adjoining township, but now hailing from the 
State of Illinois, whitherward he had gone several 
years before. Rumor said that he had come back 
to get a New England girl for a partner of his 
joys,—thus showing his good taste, of course. 

Miss Henrietta B. was not to him the “Punkin- 
etta’”’ of our acquaintance, I suppose. 

The affair ran very smoothly, and finally the 
old ladies of the neighborhood gave out that the 
“knot was to be tied’ next Christmas, or New 
Year’s at the farthest. Most of our New Eng- 
land country girls, by the way, change their 
maiden names at Thanksgiving, Christmas, or 
New Year's, save a few rattle-brained ones who 
marry on the Fourth of July. And in fact, the 
“knot-tying’”’ did come off at New Year's; and 
we, her Old playfelluws, were to have still another 
proof of Punkinetta’s depraved propensities. 

On the evening of the Thanksgiving previous 
to her wedding there was a party, or young folks’ 
sociable, in the neighborhood, which we all at- 
tended, and the soon-to-be-happy bride and her 
fiance were present with the rest. I recall that 
she wore a pretty maroon-colored dress, with a 
profusion of trimming, that made her decidedly 
the most showy lady on the floor; for old man B., 
despite his drinking habits, was well enough off 
to dress his daughter well. 

There was no cider on the supper-table that 
evening; but there was cider in one of the back- 
rooms—a whole barrel of it, on the tap; and some 
of it, in stray glasses, found its way from time to 
time into the room where we had our merry 
games. 

How it came about, I never knew nor inquired; 
but I have always suspected that Zeb Mansur, 
now grown to be a pretty “hard boy,” as he must 
forgive me for saying, had a hand in it—perhaps 
to be square with Punkinetta for old-time morti- 
fications. Be that as it may, she somehow got 
too near the cider-barrel. While we were sailing 
about the room in a “grand promenade,’ my 
partner, who, like myself, was a schoolmate of 
Punkinetta, quietly directed my attention to that 
young lady’s appearance. A moment's observa- 
tion convinced me that she was already half tip- 
sy. There was no mistaking the limp, lazy lan- 
guish of her motions, and the old, silly, sweet 
smile. We knew the signs too well. 

“QO my!” groaned my companion. “What 
shall we do with her! What will young Hender- 
son (her lover) do or say? If we could only get 
her out of sight somewhere, and he not find 
it out! We must get her out of his sight some- 
how!” 

Meanwhile, Punkinetta, growing dizzy, and ap- 
dearing more and more foolish every minute, 
barely kept her feet. But my fair partner, and 
another young lady and mutual friend, watched 
their chance, and managed to get to her without 
attracting notice. Together we laughed and ca- 
joled her out of the room into the hall, and 
closed the door partially. The girls then laid 
hold of her without further ado, and started her 
up the staircase. She was mellifluously good! 
Tipsy or sober, Punkinetta was always a good- 








first signs of affection on Punkinetta’s part. 


her behavior after she got over the effects of 











the cider I cannot say. She never seemed to 


Whether the girl was. ever really ashamed of | 


natured creature. But now she kept laughing all 
the while, an easy, idiotic laugh. 

It was a very disgusting episode under the cir- 
j cumstances, certainly. Once at the head of the 
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stairs, the young ladies disposed of their festive! me awhile, then, swallowing a lump in her 


companion somehow. 
taken 


Special measures were 
to divert Henderson. We thought he 
would not find out what had happened; and the 
girls tried every artifice they could suggest to put 
him on the wrong track. In their anxiety to con- 
ceal the truth, 1 am afraid they were not over- 
scrupulous, Henrietta had “nearly fainted, but 
she was in good care, and would soon be down 
stairs again;’ and Henderson was obliged to put 
up with that, though he appeared much con- 
cerned, particularly so as he finally had to go 
away without seeing her that night. 

The next day it all came out. Her friends’ fibs 
went for nothing, as fibs generally do. Hender- 
son left town before night. I thought we had 


seen the last of him; and I should not have | 


blamed him much if he had kept away. He 
held to his promise, however; but he would not 
enter the neighborhood again. 
tied” in Portland, and the pair immediately 
started westward for Illinois—a State where there 
are fewer apple trees. 

A few months since I learned that Mrs. H., the 
“Punkinetta” of my story, was dead, else this 
sketch would hardly have been written, even 
though with a tear of grace. But the dead are 
far beyond our foolish tongues and pen. 

Poor Henrietta! She was my earliest and 
sharpest temperance advocate, though the exam- 
ple was a negative one. From her misfortune 
came the lesson and the after-warning—to me 
and to all her old playmates. 

Whose fault was it that the life of that young 
girl seemed to have no purpose but to stand as a | 
loathsome example? Let us all remember that | 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not,” involves the 
good of future generations as well as our own. 

sane aa 
For the Companion. 
OUR “ENTERTAINMENTS.” 
By ©. Henry St. John. 

The idea of getting up an entertainment was 
simmering in our minds for several weeks. The 
girls held a fair in one of their houses, and did 
very well; and it seemed quite possible for us to 
do as well with an entertainment of some kind. 

There was quite a number in our school who 
enjoyed a local reputation for their declamatory 
abilities. We had one comic genius, and a singer 
or two, and with this force we hoped to achieve 
success. The girls all promised to come, if we 
bought tickets for them, and pronounced the idea 
“splendid!” 

The only difficulty was in finding a suitable 
place in which to give our performance. The 
town-hall was out of the question, the vestries 
of the churches equally so, the school an im- 
possibility, and no private house would answer, 
provided we could secure one. The only availa- 
ble place seemed to be a spacious hay-loft over 
Frank Green’s barn. But, unfortunately, it 
would be about as well to ask Frank’s mother 
for the use of her snapping black eyes as for her 
hay-loft. 

Mrs. Green was one of those loud, demonstra- 
tive, hard-working women, who go stormfully 
through life, swift, strong and energetic, like a 
steam-engine, equally as noisy, and almost as 
dangerous if you stood in her way. In fact, the 
neighbors nicknamed her “the steamer.” She 
was the terror of all the children, although real- 
ly she was a kind-hearted woman in her own 
way. She was always ready to do a good turn, 
and help a neighbor in distress, but she couldn't 
endure boys idling about her premises. She was 
sure they were trying to steal eggs, or fruit, or 
something or other belonging to her; and so she 
used to sally forth on them with her eyes aflame, 
clutching in her red right hand a most formida- 
ble cowhide. 

I myself had two memorable encounters with 
the good lady. I once had to take a letter to a} 
gentleman whose estate adjoined hers; and, in- 
stead of going round and reaching it by the regu- 
lar road, I leaped her wall and took a short tut 
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throat, she pointed with her weapon the nearest 
way over the wall. I tlianked her with a bow, 
and retreated without a glance behind, and felt 
| extremely thankful when the stone wall was be- 
tween us 

The other encounter forms the theme of this 
| sketch. 

Frank Green~a nice, quiet lad, like his late 

father—ascertained that his mother intended to 

| go into the city soon, “for all day;” at which 
| time we might have the hay-loft for our enter- 
| tainment. 

“First-rate!”’? we shouted. 

“Then we’ll have your hay-loft, Frank. We’ll 
have plenty time to get ready!” cried Brown. 

“Plenty!’? we shouted. 
| Tiptop!” ejaculated Brown. “And see, 
| Frank, you ean poke round up there, you know, 
in the meantime, and put things to rights,—get 
the hay tucked away and cleaned up a bit, you 
know. I s’pose it wouldn’t do for one of us to 
go and help you?” 

“*Twouldn’t be well for mother to catch you, 
that’s all!”’ said Frank, ominously. 

“No! Well, all right! You'll do all that’s 
wanted, Frank, in a quiet way, so as not to ex- 
cite suspicion,” said Brown. ‘And now, boys, 
you get your parts committed, and we’ll have a 
rehearsal as soon as possible,—next Saturday 
afternoon, perhaps, down back of old Smith’s 
barn.” 

Brown was a forward, ambitious lad, and tcok 
the whole management of the affair upon him- 
self, although the suggestion was mine, in point 
of fact. Still I was, I confess, more apt at sug- 
gesting schemes than in carrying them into exe- 
cution, and so very willingly conceded the work 
to my more energetic friend. 

At length the memorable day arrived. It was 
as lovely a summer day as one could wish, and 
our hopes were high with the pleasure we were 
about to enjoy and afford our friends,—especially 
our girl-friends, who would, no doubt, be charmed 
with the performance. 

Mrs. Green left for the city early in the day, 
and was not to be home before late in the after- 
noon. Nearly all the school would be our audi- 
ence. Every thing looked in a fair way for a 
brilliant success. 

At half-past two, the hour appointed, we began 
climbing the rickety ladder that led up to the 
hay-loft. This, of itself, made no little sport, but 
created some delay on account of the timidity of 
the girls. In the course of time, all were seated 
on such seats as could be improvised for the oe- 
casion. There were over forty of us, all told, 
speakers and audience, One of the boys led off 
with a song, in such a harsh voice that we were 
really glad when he broke down in the third 
verse and retired amid the applause of the audi- 
ence. 

Brown, the ambitious Brown, was dressed in a 
stunning manner, and had no fewer than three 
pieces on the programme. His turn came next. 
He stepped to the platform, or, rather, what we 
called such, made a profound bow, and just as 
he uttered the words, “Ladies and Gentlemen,” a 
voice from below, shouting, ‘‘WHO’s UP THERE ?” 
made our hair stand on end. 

It was Mrs. Green! 

But she wasn’t on the programme. 

“I say, who’s there?” said the peering voice, 
which caused us all to start, nearer, clearer, 
deadlier than before. 

There was profound silence. 

“T hear some one up in that loft; come down, I 
say, at once!”’ 

“2’m up here, mother,” said Frank, with pale 
lips. 

“Yes, and who else? It wasn’t your voice I 
heard. Js there any one else there? Tell me, 
before I come up with the cowhide!” 


ensued: 


“Ah, then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 





across lots. Just as I got about half way, what 
should I behold but Mrs. Green, cowhide in 
hand, accompanied by two dogs, bearing down | 
on me! To run would be utter madness, because | 
I should be certain to have the canine fangs bur- | 
ied in my flesh long before I reached the opposite ’ 
wall. Strategy alone could help me in this aw- 
ful emergency. Politeness and very humble | 
bearing on my part might mollify my pursuer, | 
and these mild weapons I resolved to use, en- | 


couraged by the recollection that discretion is the | tering all kinds of threats and exclamations with | 


better part of valor. My plan of defence was in- | 
stantly conceived. 


I stood still, and began looking about me as if ; 
bewildered. 

Down swept the enemy upon me. Before she 
said a word—in fact, she didn't mean to speak | 
much, except with the cowhide—I very politely | 
asked her if she could inform me the nearest 


And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness.” 
Yes, it was a fearful moment, and to this day, 

after the lapse of thirty years, 1 remember my 

own sensations. Frank was the first to descend; 


and the sound of the cowhide on his jacket was | 


no means encouraging. 

One after another we dropped to the floor, 
where the amiable old lady was laying about her 
with the cowhide in a most vigorous style, ut- 


equal force. 

At last the skirts began to make their appear- 
ance. 

“What!—Girls!” 

This apparition completely bewildered her. 
Boys were bad enough, but girls fairly paralyzed 
her arm, so that the cowhide dropped at her 
side; and it was only when the last girl pluamped 
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Byron alone can do justice to the scene that 
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| ergy enough to make a spring at her, with an 


| exclamation more remarkable for its force than 
politeness. 

It is quite unnecessary to add that this brought 
the entertainment to a elose. 
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BEN ADAM AND BEN SELIM. 


Ben Adam had a golden coin one day, 
Which he had put at interest to a Jew. 
Year after year awaiting him, it lay, 
Until the doubled coin a rew, 
And these two four; so on, till people said, 
— tich Ben Adain is!’’ and bowed the servile 
head, 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a stranger, asking alms, he gave; 
Who went rejoicing on his unknown way. 
Ben Selim died, too poor to own a grave; 
But when his soul Aout oe heaven, angels, with pride, 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had multi- 
plied. 
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AUNT HULDAH. 
By Rev. Theron Brown. 


dah was one of a thousand, and it never took more 
than a few weeks for the most prejudiced man, 
woman or even child, to entirely forget that she 
was homely, and waddled when she walked, and 
smoked a white clay pipe, and clipped her beard 
hebdominally with a pair of scissors. So em- 
phatically did one man form a good opinion of 
her, that, though considerably younger than her- | 
self, he asked her to be his wife, and she con- | 
sented; and the plain farmer gave her a comfort- | 
able home, and made her a kind husband. 

“Wha’ d’yeou marry that old gal for?’ said 
Eph Lyon, the idling, town story-teller, one day 
to the new husband. 

“Well,”’ said Farmer Brushwood, taking the 
impertinence in good part, “can you tell me 
where I could a’ done better?” 

And so silenced, people asked no more ques- 
tions about the matter, only it seemed very fun- 
ny, at first, that Aunt Huldah should be mar- 
ried. 

Her place as nurse, watcher, counsellor, guar- 
dian and special ,“help” in the community, so 
far from being vacated on assuming her new re- 
lations, was made larger, and, if any thing, bet- 
ter filled. The farmer being of the same benevo- 
lent mind as herself, she was not kept from go- 
ing to the dwellings of need and sorrow when 
she was wanted there, and besides, having now 
a home of her own, she could, when the case was 
urgent, bring the needy and sorrowful to her 
house. 

Many a poor neighbor’s child, as the years 
rolled on, was taken into her kind care — for 
the good woman herself was childless — and 
warmed and fed through a hard winter, or kept 
|and sent to school during the absence of a toil- 
ing, widowed mother, or held in refuge till the 
straitened family had tided over some tenth- 
wave trouble. 

There was one household to which Aunt Hul- 
dah had been called on twice as many nursing- 
errands as to any other, and in which she was 
always affectionately recognized as one of the 
home-circle. The mother was the banner mother 
of the town, for she had fourteen children to rise 
up and call her blessed. If Cornelia of classic fame 
was rich in “jewels” we should claim that Mrs 
Trent was seven times as rich—with her ten fine 
boys and four blooming girls; but for the few 
first years of care, and rearing, and feeding, such 
riches, of course, would not secure credit with the 
merchant, or present any exchangeable value for 
the necessaries of life. To be plain about it, the 
Trents were poor. “Poor but honest,” we should 
say, for that would be true, only the phrase has 
been Mark-Twained so unmercifully that it does 
not mean any thing now. At any rate the family 
had a “hard struggle to get along.” 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Trent found any of their 
children ‘“‘in the way,’ but when Aunt Huldah, 
on the birth of the fourteenth baby, proposed to 
take little ten-year-old Melek, and do for him as 
if he were her own, for a year or two, the fond 
parents made little hesitation. Melek made still 
less, for he loved Aunt Huldah, and going to her 
| house was like going out of one room into an- 
| Other at home. In a sense the good woman re- 
garded all the Trent children as “her own,” but 
something told her that Melek was the one for 
jher household, and if any two persons in the 
| world could be a blessing to each other, it was 
' she and that boy. 

So Melek went to Farmer Brushwood’s to live, 
and attend school from the first of May to Au- 
gust, in the summer, and from “Monday after 
| Thanksgiving” to the first of March, in the win- 
ter. 

He was an apt scholar, and learned out of 
school as well as in. Aunt Huldah kept on as 
his mother had begun with him in religious in- 
struction, and taught him more besides that his 





For growing better on acquaintance Aunt Hul- 





to have him well “read up” in all the excellen 
Sunday lore that she knew. 

In return for all he received, Melek diq What 
chores he could in the house and out of q 
and he found enough to do, for he was not One of 
the unwilling kind who never see work iy it 
bites them. He was hever tired of hunting heng’ 
nests and turkeys’ nests,—that was Poetry: nor 
of roaming and calling for the cows and sheep — 
that was music; nor of driving strange pigs - 
of the cabbage-field,—that was fun. He Would 
stand by the hour at the cutting-block, and Ming 
faggots with a favorite hatchet. How those jin. 
combustible clippings delighted the soul of hus 
Huldah! How she loved to tuck them under her 
doughnut kettle, and hear them crack, and hoy 
the merry blaze of them made her face ghine_ 
and her spectacles! 

If anybody wanted to know whether Melek 
and Aunt Huldah were good friends or not, they 


O0ry, 


: should have seen the rewards he got when th 
| hatchet had been unusually busy and efficient 


and what a capital understanding between hin 
and her there was about those faggots, and the 
way they determined the supply of nutcakes, 

Billy Batman and Melek Trent were playing 
ball together one pleasant Saturday in early Da 
cember before the snow came, at the foot of asup- 
ny ledge not far from Farmer Brushwood’s bam, 
It was “barn-ball”’ against the face of the rock, 
and by one unlucky hit, while Melek had his ip. 
ning, the ball soared away from the bat, and 
lodged somewhere in or over behind the ledge, 
The boys searched long for it, but it was not to 
be found. The ball was Billy’s, and he feeling 
very ill over its loss, was inclined to be surly and 
blame his playmate, though of course without a 
shadow of reason. But his grumbling grew loud 
when the next Monday Melek appeared at school 
with a ball so closely resembling the lost one, 
that Billy at once assumed that it was his, and 
would take no denial of it. It was Melek’s ball, 
but Aunt Huldah had new covered it for him the 
day the boys played together, and Billy had nev. 
er seen it. 

Billy continued to insist that Melek had found 
his ball, and meant to keep it, and added that to 
the blame he threw upon him at first, for losing 
it, he went altogether too far. Batman’s father 
and mother now took up the charge, however, ix 
dorsing Billy’s claim entirely, and this, of course, 
aggravated the case very much. They were uw 
reasonable people, and stood, in fact, the excep 
tions in this particular, in a parish which wa 
not the most faultless in the world. If they 
could not get into difficulty with other folks on 
short notice, and keep in difficulty till the blind 
and bitter end, it was because other folks had 
more friends than they had. 

Aunt Huldah no sooner learned the trouble from 
Melek than she proceeded with characteristic 
straightforwardness to settle it, as far as it could 
be settled; considering the parties to be dealt 
with. That her boy should be accused of steal- 
ing and lying was more than she could endure. 
She told Melek to go to the ledge and hunt again 
for the missing ball, and she herself went to call 
on the Batmans. She made no fuss, but told 
them with dignity just how the matter was, and 
hoped all suspicions would end there. To her 
chagrin she saw that, under a pretended acqui- 
escence, Mrs. Batman refused to be convinced. 
Was the woman going to doubt her word? To 
have her word doubted was a new sensation to 
Aunt Huldah. She trudged home and made up 
her mind that Billy Batman’s ball should be 
found if it was aboveground, before snow fell. 
She would confound the unreasonable mother 
with the sight of the missing article itself. 

Melek had failed in his seargh for it, but now 
taking him with her to the ledge, she made him 
tell her exactly where the ball went when hisbat 
gave it so smart a lift, and then she watched 
him in the cold while he made another unsuc 
cessful hunt. Aunt Huldah felt no particular 
distress for herself, for Mrs. Batman’s suspicion 
could not injure her any, but she felt grieved 
that honest little Melek Trent must have the em 
mity of a schoolmate, and suffer injustice from 
those he had a right to call friends, and that his 
father, and mother, and brothers, and sisters 
must see him pointed at, even for a day, by4 
few mean-spirited children, as the boy that stole. 

Certainly the lost ball would come, she said; 
and the more she thought about it, and prayed 
about it, the surer she was. It had occurred to 
her that she herself, heavy as she was, might ge 
access to the ground above the ledge, and use her 
own eyes in the search; and this idea grew up” 
her, till there came a frozen rain, glazing ove! 


every thing with ice, and she believed she must 


give up exploring for the ball until spring. 
Strange to say, on the afternoon of the day the 

ice appeared, the feeling that it was her duty ® 

go to the ledge came to her stronger than ever 


way to Mr. Anderson’s, Her eyes flamed at! on the floor that the excellent lady recovered en- mother could not find time to teach, taking care , She resisted it as a passing notion, and began al 
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post to rebuke herself for lettting a little matter | nocent boy whom she had called a thief, lying | seemed so very strange that it began to ery out just | cries were pitiable, until at length came a perfect 


rouble her till it brought on freaks and moni- 
‘ions. TO think of a clumsy person like herself 
andertaking that walk on the ice—to say noth- 
ing of climbing up to find where Billy Batman’s 
pall went! It was absurd. But, resist and rea- | 
nas she would, the feeling would not go away. 
I strengthened into an impression. It haunted | 
jer mind till it compelled her to attend and obey. | 
she could not understand it, but at about half- 

+t three o’clock she put on her cloak and hood, | 
yod drawing some old stockings over her shoes, 
wi taking’a spiked staff in her hand, she set 
at towards the ledge. 

she did not attempt to go round upon the high 
ground, but coming to the place where she had 
sood before, when she scanned the rocks, she 
stopped as if waiting to have her mission made 
jsown to her. The next instant a sight met her 
eyes that told her why God had sent her there. 
“at the foot of the ledge lay Melek, cold and 
gill, in a pool of frozen blood! The sudden hor- 
prof the discovery made Aunt Huldah stagger 
for the moment, but she was not one of that kind 
of women who faint away just when they are 
wanted todo something. Going straight up to 
the body, she leaned over it lovingly and with a 
heavy heart. Clasped tightly in the right hand 
yas Billy Batman’s ball! Poor little fellow! and 
the tears dropped from Aunt Huldah’s eyes now. 
Hehad gone round by the ledge on his way to 
school, and brooding over the wrong that had 
been done him, he could not resist the impulse 
tolook again for the lost plaything on whose ac- 
count Billy and Billy’s mother persecuted him. 
The transparent film of ice lay over every thing 
like an electrotype, and instead of concealing ob- 
jets, brought them out frequently in better se-| 
lief. To his great joy he soon found the ball, 
lodged part way down the ledge, but just as he 
had stooped and grasped it his foot slipped and 
he fell to the bottom. In the place where he 
struck some sharp sapling stubble stood up like 
spikes, and one of the points pierced his thigh, 
and another entered his side. 

Aunt Huldah could hardly decide whether life 
remained in him or not. He must be nearly 
frozen, but perhaps the cold had congealed the 
blood in time to save him—if he could be got 
home immediately. And there was the good 
woman’s trouble, for her husband was away a 
nile, at the blacksmith’s, and there was no neigh- 
bornear enough to hear her call from under the 
rocks, 

She saw, sadly enough, that it would take too 
lngto get help. She must try and carry poor 
Melek home herself. It would be a miracle if 
she succeeded, for he was a heavy boy, and she 
had found hard work just now only to carry her- 
self; but God would aid her, she knew. With 
prayers and tears she lifted her burden, and with 
slow, careful steps, picked her way painfully 
towards the house. Twice, where the ground 
was sidling, it seemed as if she must fall, and 
every little slip made her sway and stagger, as if 
the billows were under her feet, but still she clung 
wher precious charge, and prayed and labored on. 
None but He who inspired it could estimate the 
Herculean toil with which Aunt Huldah finally 
made her way home over the icy ground, carry- 
ing that apparently lifeless boy. 

As she reached the door how the poor woman’s 
heart went out in thanksgiving to see her hus- 
band drive up the lane! In a minute he knew 
what had happened, and had wheeled his newly- 
sharpened horse back upon the road, and was 
driving with desperate speed for the doctor. 

Once on the floor of her house, Aunt Huldah 
Was strong again? Her head was clear, and as 
she bent over poor Melek and stripped off his 
stiff and bloody clothing, she became satisfied 
that death had not yet set his seal on bim. 

The old nurse knew what to do, and kept all 
appliances and restorations for sickness or acci- 
dent always ready at hand. To call her dear boy 
back to life was the task which she now set her- 
telf to perform. 

When the doctor came and examined the pa- 
Kent's condition, he said, “It’s well you found 
him as soon as you did.” 

Eight hours, until past midnight, he, and Aunt 
Huldah, and her husband, and Mr. Trent, the fa- 
ther, waited on the sufferer, applying remedies 
and attending vigorously but tenderly to his 
need; and in the small hours of morning, Mrs. 
Trent, with her baby in her arms, met her re- 
tuning husband at the door of their home, who 
told her that Melek had been terribly hurt, but 
owed his life to Aunt Huldah. 

Billy got back his ball, and came in to see his 
shool-fellow whom he had treated so unjustly. 
He cried when he saw how badly he was injured, 
and heard all the cireumstances of it; and small- 
‘uled Mrs, Batman had several sleepless nights— 
% the ought to—dreaming ont the picture faith- 
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helpless and bleeding at the foot of the ledge, | like an infant, and to exhibit marked evidences of | calm and quiet. 


and clutching in his hand the recovered ball. 

Melek got well after months of pain,—for he 
was hurt internally,—and his fine, strong frame 
began again to knit itself for manhood. He 
stayed two years with Aunt Huldah and the 
worthy farmer, after which he went from home, 
earned enough to pay the expenses of a liberal 
education, and studied medicine. When the war 
broke out he entered a regiment with a commis- 
sion as assistant surgeon, and in two years rose 
to the rank of brigade surgeon. 

But when a rising man in the world, he never 
failed to visit and to be a self-adopted son to 
Aunt Huldah. 

—\—_++oo—_—_——- 

For the Companion. 
WILD LIFE IN THE EAST. 
By Charlemont. 
MY BABY-MIAS, 

On the 2d of January, 186-, while I was sitting 
one morning on the verandah of a stately Dyak man- 
sion, in the vicinity of the Batang-Lupar, and was 
intensely interested in reading a volume of adven- 
tures with the pirates who infest the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, several of the natives ap- 
proached the house and inquired for mine host, who 
just then happened to be inside, getting ready his 
materials for betel-chewing. 
Mine host was the “‘orang-kaya,” or rich man of 
the village; and whenever any thing important was 
likely to transpire in the neighborhood, he was always 
forewarned. 
Upon the present occasion, the Dyaks had come to 
inform him that a mias of large size was lurking in 
the vicinity; and when last seen was apparently 
about to take a quiet nap high up on a tall tree. 
The orang-kaya conveyed this intelligence to me, 
at least plainly enough to be understood; and after 
whistling for Jim, my ever-ready companion during 
all my wanderings in the East, we got ready our 
guns and ammunition. 
Jim soon appeared with a luscious durion in his 
hand, a fruit of which he seemed to be particularly 
fond. Having finished our preparations, we at once 
set out for the woods. The Malays were our guides, 
and conducted us noiselessly to the spot where they 
had caught sight of the drowsy mias. 
It was about ten minutes’ walk, and all this time 
scarcely a word was spoken, through fear of disturb- 
ing our game. 
. Atlength we reached a small cluster of trees stand- 
ing apart from the main forest, and a few seconds 
more gave us a full glimpse at the animal. 
To all outward appearances he was fast asleep ; for, 
although we stood directly under the tree in which 
he was reposing, we could discover not the slightest 
movement on the part of the mias. We had evident- 
ly come upon him unawares. 

Without uttering a single word, I drew back a few 
paces from the tree and levelled my gun at his head. 
The first shot brought him reeling and tumbling to 
the ground. 

He fell so near to where I stood that the sight 
caused a chill of terror to creep over me, and I was 
in momentary fear lest he might clutch me with his 
stout, sinewy arms. 

Herein I was mistaken. No sooner had he fallen 
to the ground than he got up and began io reclimb 
the tree with the utmost celerity. 





But even the orang-kaya—a fat, burly, lazy-look- 
ing sort of a man—was too quick for him. He fired 
a volley with the desired effect, and the mias fell 
back, dead as a cobble-stone. 

The mias proved to be a female, not quite so large 
as we had formerly supposed. The Malays prepared 
to carry her to the village; and while thus engaged, 
Jim startled the whole band by exclaiming,— 

“I reckon we aint killed all o’ ’em yet. 
here!” 

“TI followed his advice, and was not a little sur- 
prised to lay eyes upon an infant mias, who was ly- 
ing face downwards in the tall grass. 

It was only about a foot long, and was evidently 
the offspring of the mother whom we had just slain. 

It was a cunning little creature, and by no means 
loathsome. I took it up in my arms, removed the 
grass and dirt from its mouth, stroked down its soft, 


Look 


if possible, to America. 


hairy sides, and declared that I would carry it home, 


strength and activity. 


On the way back I transferred it to the care and | 
keeping of Jim, who, however, soon vowed that he 
would have nothing more to do with it, and with 
reason, perhaps. The baby was very playful and 
wide-awake, and delighted in clutching every thing 
that happened within its grasp. Jim’s beard was | 
very long, and it was all that the good fellow could | 
do to keep the mias from pulling every hair of it out, 
root by root. 





Thus it was that Jim soon got tired of his under- 
taking, and, completely out of patience, gave back 
the baby to me. 

Upon reaching the house I was again plunged into 
difficulty. The baby began to cry both loud and long, 


and to manifest the most violent emotions. At first 
I knew not what it all meant; but Jim volunteered 
an opinion by saying,— 
“Likely the creeter’s hungry, or wants its mammy.” 
Perhaps so. But what would it eat or drink? 
It hadn’t a single tooth in its head, and could 
only take the softest food. 
It wanted to be nursed, but where was the milk? 
In vain I sought some milk, and was told that neither 
the Malays nor Chinese in the island ever made use 
of it. In vain I hunted about in search of some an- 
imal that could suckle my baby, and not one was to 
be found. 
Well, the situation was truly awkward, and I sin- 
cerely regretted having assisted in depriving the lit- 
tle creature of its mother. But the thing was done, 
and what was the use of crying about it? 
The orang-kaya suggested a good substitute for 
milk. Some rice was boiled soft, and the liquid, 
having been carefully poured off and into a bottle, I 
inserted a small quill through the cork, and then 
placed the latter in the baby’s mouth. 
The experiment worked like a charm, for the mias 
took right hold and sucked as if it had been used to 
the operation all its days. 
The new food, however well it may have liked it, 
did not suit the baby. Instead of increasing in 
strength and activity, day after day, it continued to 
grow thin. 
I then tried sugared water, and finally the milk of 
the cocoanut, but to no good purpose. 
After sucking awhile, the little creature would 
give up in disgust, and then, for all the world like a 
baby, would begin to scream most vociferously. 
I kept it in a small box, nicely lined with fur, and 
indulged it as much as I thought proper. Whenever 
it was dirty it would cry; and a good wash in the 
neighboring brook weuld again quiet it. 
Notwithstanding that it looked sickly, it was full 
of its antics. It would laugh like a monkey, hop 
about like a dog, run and play like a kitten, and was 
never so happy as when some one was engaged with 
it in a frolic. 
I soon learned to love it more and more, and noth- 
ing could have induced me to part with it. 
Icannot begin to relate the laughable times that 
its shy frolics caused us. It was altogether as amus- 
ing as a genuine baby,—but a deal more bother and 
trouble. Sometimes I got fairly out of patience, and 
declared that I would have nothing more to do with 
it. But then the old fondness would return, and I 
was pleased with my baby even more than ever. 
In acouple of weeks its first teeth made their ap- 
pearance, and soon after it began to eat bread and 
fruit with much enjoyment. 
It particularly enjoyed sweet bits, and sometimes 
when its food was not so sweet as it liked, it would 
refuse it altogether. Fortunately, we always knew 
how to manage in such extreme cases. 
In three weeks, or thereabouts, one of the natives 


—which I placed in the box with the mias. 
end to the good times which they had together. 


must relate the sad part of my story. 


| longer stand the food which had been given it. 


effect. 


and all the symptoms of cholera! 





The baby was far from being a fool. It appeared 
te know very well that I was not its natural pro- 





¥ sketched to her by Aunt Huldah, of the in- 


tector; 





and the manner in which I handled it 


cause me great anxiety. 


brought me asmall monkey—another baby, in fact, 
The two 
strangers soon became fast friends, and there was no 


But the end of all this fun came at last; and now I 
One morning, after I had cared for it about a 
month, and had taken it with me in all my wander- 
ings, I noticed that the mias was out of sorts. Its 


| stomach was evidently weak, and could not much 


I gave it a dose of medicine,—sweet oil, if I remem- 
ber rightly,—which, however, had not the desired 


The next morning it grew worse; a fever set in, 


The little creature seemed to be in the severest 
pain, and it would writhe its body and limbs as to 


Its 


I sat up with it until nearly midnight, watchful for 
the close. A slight cry, a shudder, a twitch of the 
muscles, a staring of the eye-balls, a prolonged gasp, 
—and death! 

The next morning I weighed it. It was just four 
pounds, I buried it under the shade of a palm, with 
due honor and respect. 

I wrote down in my note-book, with much regret, 
“Baby died 12th Feb., 186-: cholera infantum.” 


a 
For the Companion. 


EPENOW AND HIS GOLD MINE. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE FARLY HISTORY OF MARTHA’S VINE- 
YARD. 


By George J. Varney. 
Epenow, an Indian captured by the first English 
adventurers on the New England coast, was taken 
to England for exhibition. 
As ashow, Epenow was a failure. Even.the bril- 
liant accomplishment of pronouncing the English 
word “‘welcome” did not surprise the Londoners in 
the least. 
It was in the year 1613; and then, as now, so many 
varieties of the human race congregated in this mart 
of the world, that a considerable difference in color 
and features occasioned little interest. If this sav- 
age had possessed a greater or less number of limbs 
than usual, or had presented any remarkable deform- 
ity, he might have better excited public attention; 
but being simply “a goodly man, of a brave aspect, 
stout and sober in his demeanor,” there was not 
a penny’s worth of wonder in him. So Epenow, the 
American Indian, was called upon to ejaculate his 
“Welcome! Welcome!”’ to very few visitors. 
He had proved a failure in every respect. Capt. 
Harlow, his kidnapper, attempted to sell him, with 
twenty-six others, to the Spaniards, but failed; for 
it had been discovered that the American Indian was 
not brought up to work; and, consequently, being 
stubborn, treacherous and revengeful, was worse 
than useless to them. 
As efforts to sell Epenow had not met with success, 
and no profit could be made upon him as a show, 
Capt. Harley (or Harlow?) concluded to give him 
away. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the distinguished 
navigator, was the recipient of this unenvied gift, 
as he had been of similar ones previously. Gorges 
was agentleman of wealth and character, holding the 
honorable position of Governor of the fortified town 
of Plymouth, in the south of England, and was also 
a great promoter of colonization in New England. 
Epenow possessed a large share of Indian cunning 
and invention. He loved to relate wonderful tales 
of his native country. He told one story of Martha’s 
Vineyard (which was his native place), so marvellous 
that when Harley repeated it to Sir Ferdinando, 
that gentleman could not believe it. Capt. Harley 
desired to make a voyage to America to verify Epe- 
now’s statements concerning fabulous wealth, but 
Gorges declined sending a vessel at that time. 
Epenow remained in Gorges’ household several 
months, during which time he told more about the 
wealth of Martha’s Vineyard, or Capawike, as it was 
called in the narration, and said that the place was 
famous for a mine of gold. The mine, he said, was 
at the top of a high, steep hill near the sea, It was 
so steep that no one could go up the side where the 
gold was found. They mined it once a year, when 
the chief men of the tribe climbed to the top of the 
hill by another side,a supply of the gold being ob- 
tained by letting oneof their number down the preci- 
pice by means of long poles lashed together. Some of 
their enemies once found out the mine, but in trying 
to get at the gold they were precipitated to the bot- 
tom and killed. 

Gorges at length came to put confidence in Epe- 
now, he was of such sober and goodly appearance ; 
and the next season, therefore, he sent off a ship un- 
der Capt. Hobson, to obtain a cargo of the precious 
metal. 

Nothing, it would seem, except his strong desire to 
go home, induced Epenow to reveal the riches of this 
island. His people would kill him, he said, if they 
found out that he had betrayed their secret. While 
this strengthened Gorges’ confidence in the existence 
of some valuable ore, it also caused him to fear that 
the savage might escape before divulging the loca- 
tion of the mine. 

After a long voyage they at length anchored in the 
haven they sought, and were soon boarded by many 
of the principal inhabitants, among whom were sev- 
eral relatives of Epenow. The captain entertained 
them kindly, and they departed under agreement to 
come again the next day. At the appointed time 
twenty canoes set off from the shore, but stopped at 
a distance from the ship, and set arrows to their 
bows in readiness to fire. The captain called them 
to come on board; but they neither moved nor gave 
any sort of reply. This evidently meant that they 
must see Epenow. That sapient savage was stand- 
ing amidships, between two kinsmen of Gorges, who 
had been instructed to watch him closely. The cap- 
tain now called to the Indian to join him on the for- 
ward deck. Epenow instantly left his guard, and 
taking position beside the captain, cried out to his 
countrymen in English to come on board. Then he 
slipped quickly to the side of the vessel, and though 
he had been dressed in long clothes, the better to be 
seized in case of any attempt at escape, yet only one 
person laid hold of him. The agile savage easily 
tore himself away and sprang overboard. 

The affair had all been planned the day before, it 
proved. No sooner was he in the water than the na- 
tives in the car.oes poured a shower of arrows upon 





Finally it refused to eat, and then to drink. 


the ship. The musketeers on board returned their 
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fire; but the fugitive was taken into a canoe and 
conveyed to the shore in safety, no one having 
sustained any serious harm. 

This ended the business of gold-mining at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard; and the ship soon returned to 
England without the least gain. 

It was in the year 1819 that Capt. Dermer, also 
in the service of Gorges, sailed along the shores 
of New England, holding conferences with the 
natives, and endeavoring to pacify their anger at 
the outrages of Harlow and Hunt. He had been 
quite successful, having had the friendly assist- 
ance of two or three he had 
brought home. 

On going ashore at Capawike, he was met by a 
party of armed savages led by Epenow, who 
laughingly related the story of hisescape. Capt. 
Dermer reproached him for stealing away from 
a gentleman who had used him so well,—where- 
upon Epenow conceived that the English intend- 
ed to capture him again, and he and his fellows 
instantly made an attack upon them. Capt. 
Dermer drew his sword and defended himself 
bravely, but the savages struck him down, and 
would have cut off his head had not a French- 
man whom he had rescued from the Indians 
shortly before, come to his aid in the very nick 
of time, 


Indians whom 


As it was, he had received fourteen 
wounds, from which, however, he in good time 
happily recovered, 

In regard to the gold mine there is no doubt 
that the whole story was an invention of Epe- 
now, who hoped by this to procure the sending 
of a vessel in search of the treasure, by which 
means he might reach home, As treacherous as 
was the wily savage, his conduct was not more 
reprehensible than that of those who had be- 
trayed his confidence by making him a prisoner 
and stealing him from his native land. 


MEMORIAL HALL, CAMBRIDGE. 
By G. L, Austin. 


On Tuesday, the 23d of June, a most solemn 
and impressive ceremony took place in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in the shadow of the academic 
elms of Harvard College. The gathering of the 
alumni was the largest that has ever been wit- 
nessed at any one time; and, besides these, there 
were present hundreds of invited guests and 
Strangers from all parts of the country. The 
oceasion was one long to be remembered; and it 
had for its principal purpose the dedication of 
Memorial Hall, an edifice alike worthy of its build- 
er, and of the sacred dead who, whilst students 
of the university, forgot, in the dark moments of 
civil warfare the honors and rewards of scholar- 
ship, and went forth to bloody conflict as sol- 
diers of the rank and file. 

It was during the year which closed the fear- 
ful struggle, that a few philanthropic and patri- 
otic gentlemen took measures for the construec- 
tion of a building “commemorative of the grad- 
uates and students of Harvard College who have 
fallen, and of those who have served in the army 
and navy during the recent rebellion.” These 
measures were warmly and heartily seconded by 
the great body of the alumni; and subscriptions 
were at once raised to defray the necessary ex- 
pense. On the 6th of October, 1870, the corner- 
stone of the building was laid; and to-day the 
magnificent structure, of which two-thirds stand 
completed, and whose massive tower rises two 
hundred feet above the level of Cambridge-field, 
is the first grand object which the eye of the 
traveller rests upon as he is nearing Boston 
from the west. 

The orator of the oeeasion was Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, who asserted, in words that 
flashed the vehemence and earnestness ef noble 
thought, that the erection of such a memorial 
was not inconsistent with those generous and hu- 
mane feelings which are now demanded from us 
by our brothers who opposed us in the war. The 
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| sembles that of the dining halls of the English 
| universities, all of which, however, it surpasses 
|in dimensions and extent of grandeur. In this 

room are hung the paintings and portraits which 
belong to the institution; and beside the port- 
raits are placed the busts, of which there is quite 
\a large number. At either end of the room isa 

large gallery. On the extreme west end is a large 
| window, twenty-five by thirty feet, and filled 
| with stained glass. The side-windows, thirty-six 
| in all, are at present filled with plain glass; but 
this arrangement will be only temporary. 











This hall will be used thenceforth for the ac- 
commodation of the students, who have formed 
an association to board themselves. By this ar- 
rangement board will be furnished at cost, 
and every effort will be made to bring as many 
of the students into the building as possible. 
This plan, which somewhat resembles the Eng- 
lish system of Commons, must certainly prove 
beneficial, inasmuch as it has been prompted by 
the wisest motives. There is now, and has been 
for a long time, too much freedom from restraint 
outside of college walls which this arrangement 
will tend to remedy, 

Between the dining hall and the proposed site 
of the Academic Theatre is the Memorial Vesti- 
bule. For beauty and solidity of construction, 
this vestibule may hardly be said to have an 
equal anywhere else, It is a mammoth hall six- 
ty feet high, thirty feet wide and one hundred 
and twelve feet long. One hundred and thirty- 
four students of the university fell during the 
late war; and to their memory this portion is es- 
pecially devoted and consecrated, 

The interior contains a black walnut areade, 
with marble tablets, on which are inscribed, in 
bronzed letters, the names of the deceased. 
Above these tablets the walls are simply but 
tastefully decorated with Latin inscriptions, most- 
ly from the poets. At either end are windows 
filled with stained glass, also containing numer- 
ous inscriptions. On the eastern side are stair- 
cases leading to the doors of the theatre; on the 
western side doors open into the dining hall. 

The vestibule is surmounted by a mammoth 
tower two hundred feet high, and has each of its 
four corners where the masonry work terminates, 
marked by grotesque, gigantic gargoyles. 

Thus we have hastily detailed the more promi- 
nent features of this truly magnificent edifice. 
Already upwards of $300,000 have been expend- 
ed towards its erection; and the estimated cost 
of the entire structure, when fully completed, 
amounts to nearly $600,000. 

The language of Mr. Adams will fittingly ter- 
minate this article: “Memorial Hall,—long may 
its walls endure, baptized as they are by the 
purest blood in the land! Long may they re- 
main to gather new proofs of the effect of educa- 
tion, to exalt the noblest impulses implanted by 
the Creator of all things in the minds and hearts 
of His children! Long may these portals lie open 
to welcome from every side those panting to ex- 





thought for 2 moment seemed to electrify the au- 
dience, and though there might have been honest | 
dissent at this large charity, it was felt that na- | 
tional honor and forgiveness had indeed in this | 
elassie place taken hand in hand. | 

So long as Memorial Hall shall continue to | 
overlook the slender current of the Charles, and | 
the ancient walls around it, which are garnished | 
with the relics of tradition and the splendors of | 
recent history, just so long will the Memorial ad- | 
dress be regarded by the whole nation as a mas- | 
terpiece of American oratory and eloquence. | 

The building stands upon the Delta, the former | 
playground of the college. ‘The external walls of 
the building are of black and red brick, with 
copings and window-tracery of Nova Scotia 
stone. As it now stands, the edifice comprises 
two distinct portions. First, the dining-hall, 
which is one hundred and sixty-four feet long, 
sixty feet wide, and eighty feet high, and is ea- 
pable of accommodating at table one thousand 





cel in any labor honorable to mankind! May the 
names now associated with the infancy of the ed- 
ifice serve but as brilliant precursors of others 
equally associated with action held most precious 
in all humanesteem! May they shine with inex- 
tinguishable light as beacons to guide the march 
of coming generations to the end of time!” 


——— +e -—-— 


GUILT ITS OWN DETECTIVE. 


Rey. Julian Charles Young, of England, who 
left a volume of charming reminiscences, tells a 
powerful story of a murderer who confessed his 
guilt from remorse of conscience awakened by a 
dormouse. 

He had murdered the treasurer of a manufac- 
tory, and escaped to America with his ill-gotten 
wealth, unsuspected of the crime. There he 
gave himself to teaching, and was successful and 
respected. After thirty years’ absence, he felt a 
strong yearning to return to his old home. Con- 
fident that no one would know him, and that all 


the village of his birth. On his way to the house 
where his youth had been spent, he passed 
through the churchyard. He noticed the sexton, 
a stranger, was digging a grave, and began to 
talk with him about the village. The sexton 
turned up some bones, and among them an old 
skull. The skull had a nail in it, and this made 
the man tremble, as he had murdered the treas- 
urer with a rail havinga nail in it. Suddenly, as 
he looked, the skull, of its own accord, turned 
round and directed its empty sockets to him. 
He shrieked out, “Guilty, guilty, O God,” and 
fell fainting to the ground. When he recovered, 
he confessed the crime, and was convicted and 
executed. 

The secret agent of the motion was a dor- 
mouse, who, waking from his slumbers in the 
skull, ran from one side to the other, and so 
turned it about. But the murderer, who could 
not see him, thought it was the Lord’s work, 
bringing his sin to remembrance and punish- 
ment. 

WHO GIVEST ALL. 


O Lord of heaven, and earth, and sea, 

To thee all praise and glory be; 

How shall we show our love to thee, 
Who givest all? 


The golden sunshine, vernal air, 

Sweet flowers and fruit, thy love declare; 

When harvests ripen, thou art there, 
Who givest all. 


For peaceful homes and healthful days, 

For all the blessings earth displays, 

We owe thee thankfulness ana praise, 
Who givest all. 


For souls redeemed, for sins forgiven, 

For means of grace and hopes of heaven, 

What can, to thee, O Lord be given, 
Who giveat all? 


We lose what on ourselves we spend, 

We have as treasure without end, 

Whatever, Lord, to thee we lend, 
Who givest all. 


Whatever, Lord, we lend to thee, 
Repaid a thousandfold will be. 
Then gladly will we give to thee, 
Who givest all. 
To thee, from whom we all derive 
Our life, our gifts, our power to give; 
O, may we ever with thee live, 
Who givest all. 
———~ Pr 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
GENEVA AWARD. 

It will be remembered that on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1872, the Arbitrators appointed in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Washington decided 
that Great Britain should within one year pay to 
our government $15,500,000, in settlement of the 
celebrated “Alabama Claims.” This award was 
reached by an examination of the demands pre- 
sented as the loss of private parties, all claims on 
the part of the government itself being excluded, 
and by acalculation of the gross amount of those 
allowed. Instead of giving directly to each suf- 
ferer a compensation for his loss, the tribunal 
imposed upon the United States the duty of dis- 
tributing the money among those entitled to it. 
The British government paid the fifteen anda 
half million promptly, and it is now in the treas- 
ury. 

It has been properly the subject of much re- 
joicing that so important a result was reached 
without resort to force; but the progress made by 
our government in apportioning the fund belong- 
ing to those who ten or twelve years ago suffered 
from the Confederate cruisers is hardly so grati- 
fying. The principal classes of private claimants 
to the fund in question are, first, the merchants 
who, in the days of the Alabama and Florida, 
sent their vessels to sea uninsured, preferring 
rather to take the risk of capture than to pay 
the high “war premiums” for insurance. Their 
claim for the value of those vessels which were 
saptured is clearly proper, and will be allowed. 
Secondly, owners of vessels which were not in- 
sured, and were captured by other cruisers than 
the three for whose acts the Geneva Tribunal 
awarded damages; and thirdly, the ship-owners 
who insured vessels which were not captured. 
The losses of the latter class arose from the in- 
erease in the rate of insurance, caused in part by 
the depredations of the cruisers for whose acts 
England was held liable. These three classes of 
claims were not taken into account at Geneva 
in reckoning the sum total of damages. Then 
there is the large class of cases where ves- 
sels were insured and afterwards captured. An 
owner paid an insurance company as premium, 
say $5000, and received from it on the loss of his 
ship, say $50,000. How shall the company and 
how shall the owner share in the award if at all? 

In the last Congress a bill making provision for 
distribution was passed by the Senate, and an- 
other, making a different provision, by the House. 
As no agreement was reached, the fund still re- 
mains in the treasury. The action of the present 
Congress has only partia!ly settled the question. 





What has caused most debate is whether the in- 
surance companies shall be reimbursed for the 





gued on one side, apparently with truth, that this 
is their legal right, and was, moreover, the expec. 
tation of the Geneva Tribunal when it fixeq the 
amount of the award. On the other side, it ya, 
contended that they ought to take nothing Unless 
they can show that their losses on “war risks” ey. 
ceed the profits on them. This latter view ha, 
hitherto prevailed. Two bills were passed, one py 
the House and one by the Senate, both of whic) 
cut off the insurance companies, but provided fo 
the reimbursement of those persons who paid the 
war premiums of insurance. Thus it will be seep 
that Congress rejected claims allowed by the Ty. 
bunal, and allowed claims rejected by it, 

The two branches of Congress could not at first 
agree any better on the court which should ey. 
amine claims than on the class of claims tha 
should be presented and allowed. But on the 
last day of the session a compromise was made. 
A special court was created to examine clains, 
and all classes of such claims except one wer 
excluded from consideration. Persons who did 
not insure their vessels which were captured by 
the three cruisers for whose'acts damages wer 
allowed, may present their demands and receive 
money, but no others can do so. In other words, 
Congress has allowed only those claims about 
which there is no dispute, and has put off the 
great question between “war premiums” and ip. 
surance companies until the next session, 

~ ie 
THE AUTHOR OF DON QUIXOTE, 

The River Henares, leaving the purple hills to 
gladden with greenness a broad plain, winds like 
a hem of silver around the ruinous walls, palaces 
and convents of the dreamy old town in Spain 
called Alcala. On a narrow side street, called the 
Calle de Cervantes, there is placed in a garden. 
wall a tablet bearing this modest inscription: 

“Tere was born Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
author of Don Quixote. By his fame and genius 
he belongs to the civilized world ; by his cradleto 
Alcala de Henares.” 

The night of superstition had hung long and 
heavily over Europe, but it was into the dawn of 
the modern world that Cervantes was ushered in 
1547. The silver-throated chimes of Alcala rang 
no louder on that memorable autumn day; only 
the sombre gloom of the “season of falling 
leaves”’ foreshadowed the sorrows of that life on 
which no joy was waiting, save that which comes 
from “noble, earnest work.”’ 

Brought up in the shabby privation of a poor 
gentleman’s family, the bright-eyed young Miguel 
was little thought of then in Alcala. We may 
imagine that he and his brother built many an 
air-castle while strolling on the banks of the mu- 
sically-flowing Henares, and doubtless they often 
longed to see the wide world lying beyond the 
distant hills. Now and then, troops of soldiers, 
in their crimson and blue uniforms, glittering 
with shining arms, would dash through the quiet 
town. This was Cervantes’ first glimpse of chiv- 
alry. 

While still young, the brilliant talents of Mi- 
guel attracted the attention of Lord Aquaviva, 
the Papal Legate, who took him to Rome. But 
the high-spirited youth could not endure the in- 
glorious ease of the Cardinal’s service; so he left 
it to enlist in the sea-war against the Turks. Now 
the adventures of his romantic life commence in 
earnest. He fought bravely at Lepanto. Three 
times he was wounded, and his left hand was 
crippled. 

Going home for promotion, our hero was load- 
ed with praise and kind letters from the generous 
Don Juan of Austria. Those were happy days 
for Cervantes. Youth, hope and valor were his 
companions. The haven of hoftior glittered before 
his raptured sight. But, most unfortunately, he 
and his brother were captured by the Moors. 
Five wretched years he spent in slavery, never for 
an instant submitting to his fate. A dozen desper- 
ate attempts he headed at flight and insurrection; 
and doubtless the Moors would have killed him 
had they not thought that a man who bore letters 
from a prince would one day bring a great ral- 
som. But the cold-hearted tyrant whom Cer 
vantes had so gallantly served paid no heed to 
the pleadings of his comrades, and refused to do 
any thing for his redemption. So his poor father, 
Don Roderick, sold his estate, and his sisters gave 
up their dowry, to buy the freedom of their ¢cap- 
tive brothers. 

Still young enough to be light-hearted and fond 
of glory, the brothers soon joined the army agail, 
and served in the war against Portugal. The 
elder brother made his way up and got some lit- 
tle promotion, but Miguel, who was gay and 
handsome, married, left the army, and so gave UP 
all hopes of entering the haven of honor in that 
direction. 

By writing verses and plays he now earned a 
meagre living, but kept his accounts badly, was 
too honest to steal, so fell into jail, and every 


persons, The interior appearance of this hall re- | memory of the crime had passed away, he visited ' sums they have paid for losses. It has been ar-' year grew “poorer, and wittier, and better.” 
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In his old age, while his heart was the ‘‘dread- | 
ful abode of care,” this remarkable man com- | 
menced “Don Quixote,” a book which has kept | 
the world laughing even until now. 

The first part of “Don Quixote” was published 
in 1605. In 1606, being then nearly sixty years 
old, Cervantes went to Madrid. Although now | 
so old, and although oppressed by neglect and | 
poverty, his cheerful spirit would not be crushed | 
down, but bore all misfortunes as bravely as in 
his youthful campaigning days, feeling sure that 
the light of true merit would glimmer through | 
even the rents and crannies of poverty. In 1610 


: A e 
the Lord of Lenos granted him a small pension, | break up the gravel, and its loosened parts will en 
avel, 2 ‘ . ‘| " 


which he received with a gratitude more gener- | 
ous than the gift. It is said that only kind words | 
to disguised princes were ever so magnificently 
rewarded as this young noble’s pension to the old | 
genius. From this time forth he dedicated all 
his works to the Lord of Lenos, and they form “a | 
garland more brilliant and enduring than the | 
crown of Spain.” 

Like many an artist, he has left us his portrait, 
painted by himself, and it is a pleasant one to 
study. “He whom you see there with the aqui- 
line face, chestnut hair, a smooth and open brow, 
merry eyes, @ nose curved but well-proportioned, 
a beard of silver, which twenty years ago was 
of gold; this is the face of the author of “Don 
Quixote de la Mancha” and other works which 
are straying about without the name of the own- 
er; he is commonly called Miguel de Cervantes | 
Saavedra.” | 

Cervantes had now reached an advanced age. | 
In some respects he was a disappointed man, | 
and having enjoyed so little happiness in this | 
life, he began to work earnestly to secure the 
perfect peace and joy of a better world. In the 
year 1613 he retired from society for devotion. | 
His only child, Isabel de Saavedra, had entered | 
the convent of the Trinitarian nuns, and it is re- 
lated as a touching fact that although in the last 
four years of his life extreme poverty compelled 
him to move through no less than six streets, 
they were all within a small half circle, whose 
centre was the cell of his child. “He fluttered 
about that little convent like a gaunt old eagle 
about the cage which guards its callow young.” 

Feeling the terrible hand of disease upon him, 
he grew no less merry or cheerful, but wrote on 
faster than ever, to make up for the lost years of 
his youth. While his heart was breaking in 
death, he finished, with gay, sparkling merri- 
ment, the adventures of “Don Quixote,” and 
gave the last touches to his long-cherished “VPer- 
siles.”” 

“With one foot in the stirrup,” this brave, no- 
ble man wrote a farewell full of touching grati- 
tude to the Viceroy of Naples, and on the 23d of 
April, 1616, Cervantes and Shakespeare, the two 
greatest spirits of the age, went over the river of 
death together. 

Although Cervantes in his youth “had poured 
out his blood and dragged the chains of captivity 
for his country,” and in his age had accomplished 
a work which is now the glory of Castile, yet, in 
life, this greatest of Spaniards was neglected and 
despised, and in death lain in the grave of a pau- 
per. His only mourner was a sobbing nun, who 
was known to the world as Isabel de Saavedra. 

When the whole civilized world rang with the 
praises of “Don Quixote,’ Spain began to be 
proud of Cervantes’ genius, and erected a fine 
bronze statue to his memory in the Plaza of the 
Cortes. He always loved to look back upon the 
happy campaigning days of his youth; and it 
would have gladdened his cheerless age could he 
have dreamed that he would one day stand in 
bronze, as he may now stand for centuries, “in 
the unchanging bloom of manhood, with the 
cloak and sword of a soldier and a gentleman,” 
bathing his noble brow forever in the rosy light 
of morning and in the rich splendor of evening; a 
glory which Castilian skies might well shed upon 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, who wrote, the 
Spaniards often say, “the only book they have.” 

es 
“UNCLE IKE'S GRACE.” 

Uncle Ike was a devout man, and his faith in Christ 
Was sincere. We would as soon have doubted the 
Tsing of the sun in the east as hisword. So his odd 
Ways and curious sentences, which in some would 
have been almost irreverence, we knew came from a 
heart sound to the core; and so they had an earnest- 
hess that we respected, though we could not always 
“onceal a smile at the quaintness of expression. 
One noon we sat down to dinner with appetites sharp- 
ened by a long morning’s work in the open air, and 
the Savory roast-beef before Uncle Ike looked par- 


ticularly tempting, but we folded our hands for him 
to say grace, 


: “Boys,” said he, rising, “all those in favor of re- 
urning thanks to the Lord for His daily mercies, 
i 


say I 





the table. 


a ee is said,” added Uncle Ike, solemnly sitting 
own 





“1,” came with ashout from all around 





“Harry, pass the bread.” 

This was certainly an original thanksgiving, but 
there was hardly a smile around the table. We 
knew Uncle Ike was too sincere to make light of 
sacred things, and it was really a hearty shout of 
thanks on our part for the good dinner spread before 
us. 

FERTILITY OF STONES, 

An experienced gardener startled us a few days 
ago by telling us to put a little gravel on our garden 
beds. It would improve the flowers, he said. To our 
look of wonder he said, the soil needs some of the 
mineral elements that come from decomposed grav- 
The air, and rain, and frost will gradually 


rich the soil and give the flowers what they need for 
perfect growth. 

Since listening to his curious advice, we have read 
an account of two experiments in England, where 
farmers took great pains to remove all stones, small 
and great, from several fields. They expected a large 
increase of crops. To their surprise, the harvests 
were much smaller than before. As no difference 


|}eould be detected in their other fields where the 


stones remained, and as the same culture was given 
to these fields as before, their conclusion was that 
stones helped fertility instead of hindering it. They 
gave a different reason, however, from our gardener, 
saying that the stones attracted the dew and moisture, 
and therefore helped the growing crops in a dry sea- 
son, 


4 
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A FINE RETORT. 

The elder Disraeli was much like ‘his more bril- 
liant son, the Prime Minister of England. He had, 
apparently, no strong convictions, but was « great 
talker, and loved to say startling things. The more 
absurd the proposition stated, the more it shocked 
the good taste or the moral feelings of the company, 





| the more eloquent was he in defending it; and he 


had rare skill in making error appear like truth. 

On one occasion he began to disparage Shakes- 
peare in an evening company. A large number of 
literary men were present whom he knew to be great 
admirers of the dramatist; but he rambled on ina 
saucy and daring style, picking flaws and suggesting 
defects in the tragedies. Among other bold state- 
ments, he said that Shakespeare attracted public no- 
tice very slowly, and was far inferior in this respect 
to Ben Johnson and other contemporaries. Walter 
Landor, who was present, thought this a fine oppor- 
tunity to silence the impudent taiker, and did it 
effectually by saying, “Yes, Mr. Disraeli, the oak 
and the ebony take a long time to grow up and make 
wood, but they last forever!” 


+> 





DICKENS AND HIS MOTHER. 

It is evident that Mr. Dickens derived much of his 
peculiar genius from his mother, though he had very 
little love for her. This appears from her character 
as brought out by Mr. Forster, in his life of the great 
humorist. She had a keen sense of humor, seeing 
always the ludicrous side of things, and was gifted 
also with great pathos in narrating any sad occur- 
rence. Her powers of observation were extraordi- 
nary, seeing every thing in a room or in the street at 
a single glance, and noting as readily any peculiari- 
ties in her friends or in strangers. These qualities 
all were reproduced in larger measure in her son. 

Dickens has introduced her in one of his works, ex- 
aggerating some of her peculiarities. Mrs. Nickleby 
is to be considered as her portrait. Mr. Micawber, 
on the other hand, was well known to be intended 
for his father, and it is a serious blemish on his good 
name, that he could hold up his parents to ridicule 
without compunction. 

+s 


A COSTLY WINDING-SHEET. 


Probably the most expensive funeral robe that ever 
a body was buried in enfolded the dead King of the 
Sandwich Islands. 


According to the Hawaiian journals, Lunalilo, late 
King ef the Sandwich Islands, was buried in a mag- 
nificent feather cloak of great value, which had 
passed down to him through generations of royal 
chieftains. About midnight the remains were being 
placed in a lead coffin, dressed as they appeared dur- 
ing the day. His aged father, Kanaina, stood by to 
superintend the proceedings; and when the body of 
his darling and only child was raised from the royal 
feather robe on which it had rested while in state, he 
ordered that it should be wrapped in the precious 
robe before being deposited in the coffin, saying, 
“He is the last of our family; it belongs to him.” 
Only one like it now remains, that which is spread 
over the throne on the ee of the Hawaiian Par- 
liament, and which is valued at $25,000. It is estimat- 
ed that $100,000 could not produce a feather robe one 
fathom square, like that wrapped around the body of 
Lunalilo, for a million birds, possessed of rare red 
and yellow plumage, were caught to furnish the ma- 
terial of which it was made. 


———__+o>—__—- 
DANGER FROM VEILS, 

Veils are of great service to the ladies as a shield 
from sun and wind,.and from impertinent eyes, but 
they may injure the eyes of the wearer by being worn 
too often and too closely. The New York Post says: 


I have, during the past two months, seen lace veils 
drawn tightly over the face in church, both morning 
and evening. I have seen ladies teaching in Sunday 
school and in sewing schools, where the expression 
of face has so much to do with claiming and retain- 
ing the scholars’ attention, with the inevitable veil 
covering like a mask both face and expression. La- 
dies were seen at the evening receptions at Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, looking at pictures and porce- 
lain through lace veils, which in one or two instances 
were beaded. I myself saw a lady at the Astor Li- 
brary procure the seventh volume of Froude’s “His- 
tery of England,’ which she proceeded to read 
through a dotted lace veil. And last, but not least, I 
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| am told by a friend who attends the art school at the | 
National Academy of Design, that young ladies go | 
there and draw from plaster casts for hours at a time | 
without lifting their black lace veils, 


+ 
or 








HOW THERMOMETERS ARE MADE. | 


It is a mystery to most people how the mercury is 
put into the bulb of a thermometer. Here is an ex- | 
planation: | 

The glass tubes used in thermometers come in | 
lengths of about a yard each, and are broken into the 
required pieces by taps with a hard steel knife. Each 
piece then goes to a workman who heats one end with 
a bp pe and, by means of a hollow india-rubber 
ball at the other end, blows the required bulb. While 
this bulb is still hot the tube is inverted in mercury, 
which, as the bulb cools, partly fills the tube. Then 
the tube is withdrawn, an india-rubber tube filled 
with mercury attached to its open end, and the bulb 
heated again. By this scent application of heat 
allair is expelled from the mercury, and, as the vapor 
of mercury condenses, that in the india-rubber tube 
takes its place. Then the open end of the glass tube 
is hermetically sealed, the degrees are ascertained 
by plunging the bulb into melting ice and baths of | 
varied heats, :nd the instrument is marked and ready 
for its metallic frame. " 





——-— 


ABOUT THE MOON, | 





FANCIES 


Every nation has its own traditions and myths 
about the heavenly bodies. We often talk about the 
man in the moon; but in Sweden they talk about | 
a boy and girl there. S¢, Nicholas says: 


The peasants’ children see, instead of a man, a boy | 
and girl in the moon, bearing between them a pail of | 
water, This is an old Scandinavian legend, which 
means a legend known to Sweden and Norway in | 
ancient times, when their name was Seandinavia. | 
That legend says that Mani, the moon, stole these two 
children, Hjnki and Bil, while they were drawing | 
water from a well. They were lifted up to the moon 
along with the bucket and well-pole and placed 
where they could be seen from the earth. When 
next you look at the round, full moon, if you have 
imagination enough, you may see Hjnki and Bil with | 
their pail of water. 





+e+ 
A SHREWD REPLY, 


them. Bishop Bonner suggested this fact in a shrewd 
way, to Henry VIII., of England. 


When Henry VIII. proposed to send Bishop Bon- 
ner to France, in a diplomatic capacity, the king told 
him that he must speak to the French monarch in a | 
very lofty tone, at the same time instructing him | 
what he had to say. “Please Your Majesty,” quoth 
the bishop, “if I should hold such haughty language, | 
King Francis, in all probability, would order my 
head to be chopped off.” “If he dared to do such 
a thing,’ cried Henry, “I would chop off the heads | 
of ten thousand Frenchmen for it.’ 

Majesty,”’ objected Bonner, “but perhaps not oue of 
those heads would fit my shoulders.” 


a 


INSULTING..—“Is my face dirty?’ remarked a 
young lady to her aunt, while seated at a dinner-table 
on a steamboat running from Cairo to New Orleans. 

“Dirty! No. Why do you ask ?” 

“Because that insulting waiter insists upon put- 
ting a towel beside my plate. I’ve thrown three un- 
der the table, and yet every time he comes around 


he puts another one before me. 





WAX FLOWER 
INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


The art of making Wax Flowers and Crosses without a 
teacher, Illustrated. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cts. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers Youth’s 





Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 


Y. C. INITIAL 


DOLLAR STATIONERY. 


This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth's Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, etc. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 








Materials for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 
a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
10in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
struction Book) it is 
quite easy to make other 

owers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel ent- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leat Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 





Sent postage paid for $100. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion Office, ? 





Boston. 
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It is easy to avenge injuries, but hard to right | 


Undeniable F 
ndeniable Fact. 

It is an undeniable fact that no article was ever placed 
before the public with so much undisputed evidence of its 
great medical value, as the VEGETINE. 

For every complaint for which VEGETINE is recom- 
mended, many testimonials of what it has done are fur- 


nished the public at large, and no one should fail to ob- 
serve that nearly all of the testimonials are from people 








| right at home, where the VEGETINE is prepared, and as 


the streets and numbers are given there can be no possible 
doubt about the matter. 

The following extraordinary cure of a cancer, which 
had been pronounced beyond the reach of medicine, by 
the best medical skillof New England, certainly merits 
the most profound attention of the medical faculty, many 
ot whom are now daily prescribing VEGETINE, in New 
England, where it has already become firmly established, 
and is recognized by all classes of people to be the only 
reliable Blood Purifier. 

The VEGETINE is composed exclusively of roots, barks 
and vegetable substances, Which nature designed only for 
use, ‘They are searching, and sufliciently active tocleanse 
all obstructions in all constituti . Every property has 
been carefully analyzed, and is known to produce effects 
superior to any preparation by medical science of the pres- 
ent age. 

APPROVED STATEMENT. 
Charlestown, Mass., March 24, 1869. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—\n the year 1860, while residing at Portland, 
Me., | was afflicted with a cancer on my nose, Which made 
rapid progress, the best physicians there were con- 
sulted, withont any benefit. For a period of six years it 
continued to increase and extend, until it was invading 
my whole system. I suffered the most excruciating pains, 

nose was nearly gone, and | found it was ap- 
proaching a fatal termination. Being burnt out of house 
ynd home by the great tire of 1866, | moved here, when I 
was entreated to try the Indian Blood Remedy, VEGE- 
TINE, and suffering greatly, without hope or contidence of 
relief by any medicine, | finally consented to try it; and 
only those who have suffered similarly ean realize my 
feelings, when, after two months’ trial, I found the open 
sore commencing to heal. Gaining confidence that the 
disease Was being snuecessfully combated by the VEGE- 
TINE (for 1 took no other medicine), L faithfully continued 
its use, and in six months the cancer was healed and my 


















{ 
| health fully restored. 


wm confidentif I had used VrGcetine in the early 
stage of the disease, it would have arrested its progress 
and saved years of great suffering. I desire simply that 
others may be benefited and attention called to its useful- 
ness; and,in the interest of suffering humanity only, I 
cheerfully add my testimonial to its entire success in my 
ease; and though [have lost nearly allmy nose, my face is 
entirely healed, and I enjoy good health. My husband 
joins with me in approving this statement. 
Mrs. Jonn PATTERSON, 39 Everett Street. 
Fully concurring in the above, JOHN PATTERSON, 
The above statement is from one who was a great suf- 
ferer for many years, trying many physicians and many 
remedies, and not finding relief until trying this remedy— 
the VeEGETINE. Does it not conclusively show the search- 
ing, cleansing, purifying and healing qualities of the VEG- 
ETINE? Have you any doubt about trying the VEGETINE 
for diseases of the blood? If yon have, reference can be 
given to over five hundred who have voluntarily given 





“Truly, Your | testimony of its cures. 
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SUN 


VEGETINE ‘is sold by all Drnggists. 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean=- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 





Send Us Fifteen Cents 


18 PAGES NEW MUSIC 


By return mail, worth in sheet music form #2 50. The 
FOLIO. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


a ~pemaaa 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QUOTA- 

TIONS which are in daily use. Taken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. ‘To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

The Young Angler. Containing instructions for 

reparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hocks, Baits, ete. Also, 

low and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 
dle a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Sce » Humorous Lectures, Butt 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight. Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 
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CUAYRIDESS 


5 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

~ ples of 20 styles, including Snowflake, Marble and 

all colors of Bristol ecards, for 10 cents. Agents wanted; 
"LI 








5% 4l Temple Place. 


ontiit 20 cents. Circulirs free. ULLMAN & Co., 12 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 23— 

















For the Companion. 

THE SOLDIER’S MOTHER. 
Yes, flowers for them, the heroes brave, 
Who died our heritage to save! 

The sweetest gift that nature yields, 
For them who on the bloody fields 
Have fought and fell! 
Young hearts, so true, and brave, and strong! 
We raise for them our noblest song! 
We weave fresh garlands, sweet and fair, 
Whose breath of incense fills the air, 
And it is well! 
But ah, the mothers of the host 
Whose valor is the patriot’s boast, 
They who in solitude have wept, 
Whose memories fresh in grief are kept, 
They count the cost! 
To them the memories of the slain 
Shall tearful evermore remain; 
More fadeless than the wreath and vine 
Their deep affections intertwine 
Round heroes’ graves. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


+o>—___—_- 
WHAT TOOK AWAY HIS FEAR. 


Our readers may remember that three ambas- 
sadors were sent, not long ago, to America by 
the Emperor of Japan to study our commerce, 
and became Christians, while here. Selected for 
their bright, inquiring minds, these heathen men 
peoved their rare truth-finding faculty not only | 
in the matters they were sent to learn, but in 
every thing else of importance that came to their 
notice. 

Our worship, the Bible, and the facts of Divine 
religion, could not long remain indifferent sub- 
jects to such observers, whose keenness nothing | 
escaped. They watched, and questioned, and 
listened, and then—it is the same sweet old story 
—they hungered and thirsted for the satisfying | 
evidence of religious truth, and were filled. 

Once truly acquainted with Jesus Christ, the 
living Saviour, and happy to be His disciples, 
they employed the intervals of their official duty | 
in learning more of Him. One day the clergy- | 
man who taught them was reading proof-texts 
from the New Testament, and showing his pn- | 
pils the use, and aptness, and endless value of | 
the sacred doctrines, and how these all stand as | 
parts of one inspired system of truth, when he 
came to the words, “He shall come to judge the | 
quick and the dead.” The three Japanese, who 
had been listening intently, started as soon as 
they heard the awful passage. 

“What is that?” they said, anxiously. | 

“Quick is the old word for living,” replied the | 
clergyman, entirely misinterpreting their emo- | 
tion. “It is the same as ‘He shall judge the Jiv- | 
ing and the dead,’ ” 

“O, not that, not that,” they said. 
gyman looked at them in wonder. One of them 
stood still as if paralyzed. One walked the room 
back and forth with a painful solemnity upon} 
his face. One leaned forward over the table and ' 
bent his head upon his hands. The minds of | 
those converted idolaters were just beginning to | 
take in the idea of the last judgment. 

At length the clergyman surmised the truth. 
But he waited till they should speak, curious to | 
see what the first expression would be. 

The man at the table finally broke the silence. | 
Raising his head, he said in a tone of deep feel- | 
ing, “O, how alarmed [ shonld have been if I 
had known that before I loved Him!”’ 

The thoughts of pagans coming out of dark- | 
ness into the light of the Cross have uttered | 
themselves in many strange and striking ways, | 








The cler- 


but never more beautifully than in that sentence. | readiness of wit and sang froid beyond that of | 


Unwittingly the new-born Christian of Japan had 
preached a sermon on a golden text of the Holy 
Spirit. The vision of the last day smote him | 
with a shock of dread, but soon the love in his | 
heart swallowed it wp and made him bold. | 
fect love casteth out fear.” 


“Per- 
——__ +@> — 

THE SOLITUDE OF UNBELIEF. 

The late David Frederick Strauss, after an- 
nouncing his utter loss of faith in God, thus de- 
scribes his perilous position: “Without God and 
without hope, in the enormous machine of the 
universe, amid the incessant whirl and hiss of its 
iron wheels, amid the deafening crash of its pon- 
derons stamps and hammers, in the midst of this 
terrific commotion, man, a helpless and defence- 
less creature, finds himself placed, not secure for 





,thusiasm pressed upon the prince. 


a moment that on an imprudent motion a wheel 
may not seize and rend him, or a hammer crush 
him toa powder. This sense of abandonment is 
at first something awful.’ Awful indeed! Who 
would give up his “old faith” in God as his Fa- 
ther, His Son as his Saviour, to follow the “new 
faith,” which takes away all we have and leaves 
us—in darkness—alone? 


oo. oo 


HOW THE FRENCH STILL LOVE 
EUGENIE. 


Empress Eugenie endeared herself to the French 
people during her term of power by many kind 
and amiable acts, and a strong party in the nation 
still cherish the wish and hope to see her son upon 
the throne. <A throng of several thousand of her 
friends crossed the Straits to Chiselhurst at the 
time the Princecame of age, and made him and his 
mother a complimentary visit. At the reception 
their enthusiasm for the ex-Empress proved al- 
mostas roughly and dangerously cordial as that of 
the Greeks for their queen on a certain occasion. 
Since her exile the French do not see Eugenie 
often enough to know how to behave to her. So 
it would seem from the following report by a 
correspondent of the New York Times: 

After the deputations came the general public, 
and the Empress and the Prince stationed them- 
selves in the hall of the defile. Both were worn 
out with fatigue before this was half over, the 
Empress showing great signs of weariness. 
Think of shaking hands with five thousand per- 
sons in a single afternoon! But the public was 
not yet satisfied. Lunch had been provided, and 
when the people had eaten they again came out 
upon the lawn and shouted for the prince. He 
went out with his mother, but had got barely 
twenty paces when the crowd pressed upon him 
and a frightful scene of confusion prevailed for 
an instant. But for the energy of the friends 
and of the police, the Empress would have met 


| Queen Olga’s fate, and had her dress torn from 
| her back. 


Isaw M. Rouher giving some beauti- 
ful punches right and left as the crowd in its en- 
The latter 
laughed heartily, but seeing that his mother was 
frightened, (veports had been circulated that an 
attempt upon the prince’s life would be made,) 
he seized her in his arms, lifted her from the 
ground and ran into the hall, laughingly holding 
her for a moment, and then setting her down 
where I was standing. She raised her hands and 


| tried to smile, but her fright was too great. And 
‘she hastily dragged the prince into the saloon. 


Then her friends repeated the scene in a smaller 
way, and madame had to fly to her chamber as 


| the only means to escape from this fond enthusi- 
jasm, 


The crowd still called for the prince, and 
he went out upon the balcony, but the Empress 
refused to accompany hiin. 


———_- +o 


COOL TREATMENT OF A BURGLAR 
BY A LADY. 


Among all the examples of female self-posses- 
sion in danger, we remember none more remark- 
able than this: 


Very early one morning last spring, the resi- 
dence of a gentleman on Chestnut Street was the 
scene of an exciting and truly dramatic event. 
The story, which has rarely if ever had a paral- 
lel, exhibits the most remarkable presence of 
mind and coolness on the part of its heroine. It 
appears that the master of the house, who is a 
widower with several children, had gone out of 
the city on business, leaving in the house a lady 
housekeeper, a female domestic and his children. 
During the night one of the children was taken 
suddenly ill, and the housekeeper, remembering 
a prescription which had been prepared by the 
family physician in ease of the child’s illness, 
rang a bell to summon the domestic before men- 
tioned. The girl, on coming up to the landing 
on which the lady's door opened, confronted her 
mistress with a pale and terrified countenance. 
In broken accents she announced that a burglar 
was hidden in a closet in the basement. Not the 
least bit frightened, the housekeeper, with a cool- 
ness which infused some little courage into the 
girl, commanded the latter to follow her, and the 
two women descended to the basement. They 
lighted the gas and then opened the door of the 
closet in which was supposed to be concealed that 


| bugbear of the feminine mind, “a man in the | 
| 


house.” But nothing animate could be seen. 


| The lady then said, “If there is any one in this | 
To the horror of the | 


closet, let him come out!”’ 
two defenceless women, a huge negro, with an 


evil, sinister face, emerged from behind a projec- | 


tion and walked out. The housekeeper, with a 
one man in ten thousand, bethought herself of 
the prescription which she still held in her hand. 
“Take this,” she said to the amazed negro, who 
now looked a very Caliban in the presence of a 
Miranda, “to the nearest apothecary’s and get it 
filled. There is a child sick in the house!” 

The astonished negro took the paper from the 
lady’s hand, and, without saying a word, left the 
house by a door which was opened for him. 
When the echo of his footsteps grew faint in the 
distance, the women, who began to experience a 
reaction of fright, summoned a gentleman living 
in the next house, and with his aid made doubly 
secure all the doors and windows. The sick 
child was then thought of again, and the gentle- 
man was about to leave for the apothecary’s, 
when the door bell rang, and a night clerk ap- 
peared with the desired medicine, stating that a 
negro had brought the prescription to the store a 
few minutes before, In the most sensational tale, 
such an incident as this here narrated would 
throw discredit on the whole story; but it is 
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always true that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 


heroine of this little drama is her pardonable 
modesty. 
++ —_—— 


PRAYING WOMEN. 


Ah, ye who scoff, 

And mock, and laugh 
At women when they pray, 

Have never known 

How hearts like stone 
May feel the long, long day! 


Have never knelt 
To God, and felt, 

A doubt of His great power; 
Have never said, 
“Would I were dead, 

And baby, too, this hour!”’ 


Have never wept 
O’er babe which slept, 
Unconscious of the tear— 
Like some fair bud 
Whose babyhood 
A lowering cloud comes near— 


Have never heard— 
Like some night-bird, 
With shrill, discordant tone,— 
The house-clock tell 
| Its last farewell 
| To night, so drear and lone; 
And wished the morn 
Had ne’er been born— 
That light would still delay 
Its coming from 
The distant gloom 
Which curtaineth the day. 


Have never tried 
To gently chide 
The weak one when he came— 
Telling, perhaps, 
While pride enwraps 
The cheek as with a flame— 


How baby walked, 
Or baby talked, 
And lisped its father’s name! 
(O woman, thrice 
Such sacritice 
Were worth a martyr’s fame !) 
Have never seen 
The cheek grow thin, 
The hair, once bright as gold, 
Pale and grow white, 
As night by night 
The shadowed heart grows old! 
(Ah, yes, the heart 
With youth can part 
Before life’s youth is done ; 
As tender flowers 
Live fewer hours 
When parted from the sun.) 
Have ne’er felt shame 
That some loved name 
Should ‘neath the shadow lie— 
Nor, praying low, 
Felt, falling slow, 
The tears of agony! 
Then do not scoff, 
And mock, and laugh 
At women’s prayers again, 
For maybe you 
Would make them, too, 
If you had felt their pain! 
Scarlet Letter. 
+o 


SHERIDAN AND HIS OPPONENT. 

The best things done by mankind are ordinari- 
ly too great and splendid to be appreciated all at 
once. They grow upon us, till finally we take in 
the whole masterpiece. The following incident 
of Sheridan’s grandest effort of genius finely il- 
lustrates this. The very reading of it inspires us: 


The greatest triumph of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan was his speech at the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. Fox said that “all he had 
ever read, when compared with it, dwindled into 
nothing, and vanished like vapor before the sun.” 
Pitt, who was ever slow to acknowledge the tri- 
umph of his rivals, declared it surpassed all the 
“eloquence of ancient and modern times, and 

ssessed every thing that genius or art could 

urnish to agitate and control the human mind.” 
Logan was Hastings’ counsel and defender. Af- 
ter Sheridan had spoken for an hour, he said, 
“This is declamatory assertion without proof.” 
At the end of another hour he said, “This is a 
most wonderful oration.”’ In another hour, “Mr. 





Hastings has acted very unjustifiably.” In one 
| hour more he exclaimed, “Mr. Hastings is a most 

atrocious criminal.”” And*before Sheridan had 
| finished his speech Logan became boisterous, and 
| exclaimed aloud, “Of all the monsters of iniqui- 
| ty, the most enormous is Warren Hastings.” 


Lord Byron believed that the world could nev- 
| er produce another Sheridan. 


“The flash of wit, the bright intelligence, 
The beam of song, the blaze of eloquence, 
Set with their sun. 


| 


Nature formed but one such man 
And broke the die in molding Sheridan.” 


woken 
A NIGHT IN A BARN WITH 
| WOLVES. 

We find the following in the Piscataqua Ob- 
server. Silas Wood, a true born Yankee, tells to 
| “the squire,” one winter evening, the story of 
| his wolf adventure in Stockville, Vt. He had 
| been hired by one Dea. Nathans, to watch a new- 
| ly raised barn frame all night, and while there a 
| prowling wolf scented him and called together a 
| pack of twenty or thirty to help eat him up. He 
| Says: 


| 
} 
| 
! 


The varmints were now close by, and just when 
| Thad given up all hope, I felt something touch 
| ag’in my head—it was a rope as had been fast to 

one of the rafters. I guess, squire, if that ’ere 


rope had been a foot shorter, I’d not been here 
now tellin’ this story!’ The way I went up that 


i rope, hand over hand, was acaution. And Pq 
The only reason for omitting the name of the, barely swung myself on the rafter, and began 


as nome =e, 


lashin’ myself to the beam with a rope, whe 
squire—it makes my blood run cold to tell it 


| the barn was alive with wolves, yelpin’, leapin’ 


and fallin’ over each other. I could hear them 
routin’ among the shavings; and in a minute 


| they had them all spread over the barn floor, 
| Then they began to muzzle the earth and scratch 
| it up with their paws. 


Atlast one of ’em scented me, and told the oth. 
ers with a yelp. Then, of all the yells I ever 
heard!—squire, I most swooned away; and if | 
hadn’t lashed myself to the rafter, I'd ha’ fe 
right down among ’em. O, such a yell I never 


| heard afore, and hope I’ll never hear agin! 


Though I knowed they couldn’t get at me, it 
was dreadful to be there in the dead of the night, 
with a pack of hungry wolves lickin’ their slayer. 
in’ jaws, and thirstin’ for my blood. They ran 


| round and round the barn, and leaped on to each 


other’s backs, and sprang into the air; but it was 
no use; and at last I began to get kinder easy, 
and I looked down on the howlin’ varmints and 
bantered them. Squire, you’d ha’ thought they 
understood a feller. Every time I hollered and 
shook my fist at them, they yelped and jumped 
louder than ever. 

For all this, I wasn’t sorry when it began to 

ow a little lighter; and about half an hour be 
ore dawn they began to see it was no use; so 
they give me one long, loud farewell how! afore 
they went. 

But, squire, the most curious part of the story 
is to come. Some time after they went, it had 
grown so light I could see’em quite plain, and an 
ugly set of beasts they was, and no mistake, 
Well, I noticed one wolf separate himself from 
the pack and try toslink away. He had his tail 
between his legs, jest like a dog when he’s 
beaten, and had a cowed look, as if he were 
ashamed and afeared alike. All at oncet he 
made a spring out of the barn, but the rest of 
the pack was after him like lightnin’. 

Squire, continued the Yankee, laying his hand 
impressively on my sleeve, you may believe it or 
not, jest as you please; but beyond some hide 
and hair, they didn’t leave a piece of that’ere 
wolf as big as my hand. He was the scout as 
give the signal to the others, and they devoured 
him out of hunger and revenge, ‘cause they 
couldn’t get me. 


——— 
UNCLE REUBEN’S GRIST-MILL. 


It is better to spend money in repairs than to 
lose money by neglect and ruin. The stingy 
economy seen on many a “run-down” farm, and 
that prompted the old miser to feed his hog on 
meadow-hay till the poor beast starved to death, 
find another illustration in the following story: 


Uncle Reuben had an old, dilapidated grist- 
mill, in which was one run of corn stones. The 
wheel was shaky, the spout leaked, the gear was 
worn out, and the stones dull. A boy whom we 
will call Sam, carried a bushel of corn to this 
mill ona very cold day. Uncle Reuben found it in 
the hopper, hoisted the gate, and after some 
trembling, groaning and creaking, the stone be- 
gan to turn slowly round, and soon a little, tiny 
stream of meal was seen running into the box. 
Sam threshed his hands and stamped his feet for 
a while, as he watched the formation of the little 
pyramid of meal, forming like an ant-hill, grain 

Vy grain, in the trough, and the corresponding 
dent in the centre of the hopper, and, looking up 
at Uncle Reuben, said, “I can eat meal faster than 
your mill will grind it.’ Said Uncle Reuben, 
“How long think you can do so, Sam?” Sam 
eyed the stream about as large as a knitting-nee 
die a while longer, and replied, “Till I starved to 
death.”’ 





MILTON’S DAILY LIFE. 


Any thing in reference to the author of “Pare 
dise Lost’’ is of the deepest interest to all lovers 
of English literature. M. Taine, the French writ 
er, thus speaks of Milton’s daily life: 


Milton lived in a small house in London, or in 
the country in Buckinghamshire. Of all conso- 
lations, work is the most fortifying and the most 
healthy, because it solaces a man, not by bring- 
ing him ease, but by requiring effort. Every 
morning he had a chapter of the Bible read to 
him in Hebrew, and remained for some time in 
grave silence, in order to meditate on what he 
had heard. He never went to a place of wor 
ship. Independent in religion as in all things 
else, he was sufficient to himself. He studied 
till mid-day; then, after an hour’s exercise, he 
played the organ or bass violin. Then he re 
sumed his studies till six, and in the evening eD- 
joyed the society of his friends. When any one 
came to visit him, he was usually found in & 
room hung with old green hangings, seated in an 
arm-chair, and dressed quietly in black. He had 
been very beautiful in Tis youth, and his Eng- 
lish cheeks, once delicate asa young gitl’s, 
tained their color almost to the end. 


| 


_ aS ae ----——_— 
A “STRIKING” IMITATION. 


Apropos of the Czar’s recent visit to England, 
the Herald recalls an anecdote of Michel, the 
great caricaturist. 


One day the Emperor Nicolas sent for him. a 
hear,”’ said the Emperor, “that among your 1mr 
tations you imitate me; I should like to see your 
imitation.’ Michel obeyed. He caricature the 
walk, the gestures, manners and voice of the Em- 
peror to perfection; then, as if speaking to some 
one present, said, “Chamberlain, you will pay 
the sum of 500 roubles to M. Michel immediately 
for this performance.” We need not add that 
the Emperor enjoyed the joke and paid the 





money. 
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A NEVER-ENDING SUMMER. 
Denver City, Col., is said to be “full of conva- 
Jescent consumptives,’’ and indeed the air and 
scenery in most parts of the great Pacific slope 
are so fine and cheering that the feeblest some- 
times find a new lease of life there. 


Running directly from the shivering shores of 
New York city, and the chilly North, across 
snow-covered valleys and over the mountains, 
there is a railway which links our six months’ 
winter with a never-ending summer. Snow- 
drifts at one end and roses at the other! Through 
without change of cars, with kitchens and bed- | 
yooms attached! The time less than a week, and | 
the fare less than $200! | 

What glorious news this is for invalids! for 
those who are sickly and enervated from city con- | 
finement and over-heated rooms! Southern Cali- 
fornia is the only really tropical land our starry | 
flag floats over, where one may enjoy all of its | 
privileges, with none of its penalties. And it is 
a glorious land of wonderful trees and flowers! 

In California the camelia remains out of doors 
all winter; the heliotrope is a stout shrub; the 
gladiolus is past its bloom in June, and is plant- 
edin the fall. The little sweet alyssum, which 
here in the North creeps on the ground, in Cali- | 
fornia rears its flower-spikes two feet high. The 
scarlet geranium grows eight feet high, making a 
hedge of brilliant bloom almost hiding the foli- 
age. Roses bloom all the year round; the olean- | 
der remains in the ground throughout the win- | 
ter. Restaurants have their little tables set with | 
flowers on them, and bunches of flowers are of- 
fered for sale in the steam-cars—a degree of ciy- 
jlization not yet attained in the East. 


— 
BOCKS RECEIVED. 
SomE WOMEN’S HEARTS. By Louise Chandler 


Moulton, author of ‘‘Bed-Time Stories.’’ Boston: 
Roberts Brothers: Pp. 364. 





This uniquely-bound volume consists of eight sto- 
ries which illustrate the heart-life of women in its 
happiest, saddest and most trying moments. The 
characteristics of Mrs. Moulton’s stories are well 
known, and these domestic tales and sketches are 
marked by the writer’s usual picturesque elegance 
of style, and artistic skill in depicting emotion. 




















For the Companion. 


JACK STONE’S FOURTH OF JULY.| 


‘ 








I think Fourth of July time is very nice, if you | 
§0 to the city where there is something to see and 
hear, and you don’t get in the way too much. 
Firecrackers are very good to hear, but they are | 
not of much use, and I have heard that they once | 
set a city on fire. My grandma doves not like fire- | 
crackers, they are too noisy to suit her. Horses 
agree with grandma in that. 

Iliked the concert on the Common in the morn- 
ing. It was better than the hand-organs I heard 
afterwards, and a great deal louder, too. I 
haven’t a very good ear for music, but I can tell 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

The procession was nice, too. It was a very 
hot day and the firemen had on red flannel shirts. 
They must have worn them because it made them 
look handsome, for they could not have felt cool. 
I should not have cared to wear a red flannel 
shirt such a hot day, even if it made me look 
ever so handsome. 

There was a man walked upon a tight rope, and 
he walked very well indeed. He took a small 
Stove on to the rope and cooked an egg there. 
Father says he should call that high living, but 
that is one of his jokes. 

Itseemed to me as if everybody was out. on 
the Common; and I wondered if anybody stayed 
‘thome to get the meals. Mother says I am a 
very great hand to wonder. 

ere was a balloon went up. I cannot tell 
you what it looked like; the man that makes the 
Pictures to the Companion must draw you one. 





{I would like Fourth of July to come once a 


a) 
THE 
The man that went up in the balloon did not seem 
to be frightened at all. My father told me he 
was well paid for going, so I suppose the money 
took the scare out of him if he ever had any. 
The balloon went up very quickly indeed. I 
watched it until it looked no bigger than a pin- 
cushion; it looked something like a pincushion, 
too. It kept growing smaller and smaller. It 
didn’t really, but it looked as if it did. 


= 
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Father thought it was about time to get some- | 
thing to eat. I thought so, too. I was feeling 
very hungry. I had eaten a great deal of pop- 
corn, and candies, and cake, but they were not 
very satisfying. We had a very nice supper. 

It was just such a supper as I would like now 
if I were hungry. But Iam not, for I have just 
had dinner. I suppose I shall be hungry again 
about five o’clock. 

The fireworks were the best of all. That is the | 
reason why they save them until the last. Pie is | 
always the best thing at dinner, so we have that | 
last. It is just so with fireworks. | 

I cannot tell you what the fireworks looked | 
like, but I thought them very nice indeed, and 
it was worth money to see them. It was all free. 





month. JACK STONE. 


——__-++ > -—-— -— | 
For the Companion. | 
TILLIE’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
CHAPTER II. 
When Tillie rose from her knees the naughty 





| Spirit had quite left her; and as soon as she had | 


fastened her dress it was with a cheerful, smiling | 
face that she stepped across the hall into the room | 
where her little brother was sitting up in bed. 
He was just recovering from the measles. | 
“I’m sorry you can’t go, too, Davie,’’ said Til- | 
lie, when she had told him of the promised ride. | 
“What’s ’at snappy noise in’e yard, Tillie?’ | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


asked Davie, trying to look out of the window. 

“That’s Ben firing crackers. 
you yesterday, you know.” 

“Div Davie some trackers, Tillie; I wants to | 
track ’em.”’ | 

“O, you can’t fire crackers here. But I'll ask 
mother,—yes, I’m sure she will let you have some 
torpedoes. Here’s my bundle of ’em. We shall 
have other fun at the beach, and you wont have 
any Fourth of July at all.” 

“What's Fofe o’ July, Tillie?’ 

“Why,—it’s to-day. It’s popping crackers, and 
firing guns, and ringing bells, and making all the 
noise you can,’’ answered Tillie, whose knowl- 
edge of history was very limited. “And Ben, and 
I, and all Fannie Wade’s folks, are going to keep 
it at the beach; and here they are this minute!” 
And, without stopping to say good-by, Tillie 
rushed down stairs as the carriages stopped at 
the gate. 

There were two carryalls; one well filled with 
grown people and the other already pretty full of 
children; but somehow they managed to stow 
Tillie and Ben in among them, 


Those he showed | 





Off they started, with a “Hip, hip, hurrah!” 
Tillie, looking back, saw Davie at the window 
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tightly clasping his bundle of torpedoes, «nd she 





was happier all the day for having given up part 
of her pleasure to him. 

Such a day as it was on the beach! Just the 
most beautiful air that could be asked for. The 
tide was going out, leaving the long reach of sand 
cool and hard under the children’s bare feet, for 
they pulled off shoes and stockings the first thing 
and scampered along in the edge of the water to 
their hearts’ content. 

There was an old wreck there, too. 

“Must have been thrown here a-purpose for 


| us,’”’ said Fannie Wade, as they climbed up and 
| sat on some of the storm-beaten timbers. 


And, 
by the way, Fannie wore a dark calico, equally 
as stout as Tillie’s serviceable gingham. 

It would take too long to tell of the many ways 


{in which the children, young and old, amused 
| themselves; wading in the water, making mimic 


volcanoes in the sand with the aid of their fire- 
crackers, skimming pebbles and gathering shells 
and sea-weed only to throw them away again. 
“Save one bunch of crackers to fire off going 
home,” urged Willie Wade. And when the shad- 
ows began to stretch out long towards the east 
and the sea breeze blew so cool that warm wrap- 
pings became desirable, the merry, tired party 
loaded themselves into the carryalls again. That 


in which the children were, five of them on the 


back seat and three in front, started ahead of the 
other; Mr. John Wade, who was little more than 
a boy himself, being driver. 

“Now three cheers and a cracker,” said he, 
when the two loads were fairly on their way. 

Cheer after cheer and cracker after cracker 
echoed and snapped along the road. 

“Seems as if I smelt smoke,” 
Wade, presently. 

“Course you do,” laughed Tillie; ‘cracker 
smoke! plenty of it!” 

“O Tillie!’ screamed Fannie in a moment more; 
“you’re a-fire! your dress!” 

It seemed to happen all at once, the seeing the 
smoke, Tillie catching at her skirts, Ben leaning 
over from the front seat and grasping the scorch- 
ing, almost flaming, dress, and smothering the 
fire before it could blaze. 

Mr. John Wade stopped the horse, and the oth- 


said Frankie 


| er carriage came up with them. 


“T should think you would have known better, 
John,” said Mr. Wade, sharply, to his young 
brother; “the wind was blowing the sparks from 
those crackers directly back against Tillie’s 
dress.” 

“How much is it burned, Tillie?’ asked Mrs. 
Wade. 


Tillie spread it out. One breadth was almost 


| entirely gone, and two others were more or less 


injured. Her white skirt, too, was ruined, and 
even her flannel was scorched. 

Making sure that all danger was past, the el- 
ders drove on. 

‘Now let’s give three cheers for Tillie’s dress,” 
said Mr. John Wade, as he started again. 

But deep down in Tillie’s heart there was a 
voice that said, “Thank God!” 





“O my daughter!” said Mrs. Dexter when Til- 
lie told her about the accident and showed her 


the sad wreck of her dress. 
your muslin!” 

And Tillie’s cheeks grew pale, even under their 
coat of sunburn, at the thought of how surely 
the light muslin would have flamed up, and how 
quiet and sad might have been the home-coming. 
And in Tillie’s heart the little voice said again 
and again, “Thank God!” M.T. C. 


“If you had worn, 





$50,00 which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, 


Pains in the Limbs, Back and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, Sprains and Vomiting, 
quicker than Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, established 


in 1847; never fails. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 
Park Place, New York. 28—4t 





SAVE THE CHILDREN! 
One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GEO. C, 
GOQDWIN & CQ., Boston. 12—26t 


WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REMEDY | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 

DOUBLE CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first and second are both in lake. 
My third and fourth are both in snake. 
My fifth and sixth are both in dates. 
My whole is one of the Western States. 

J. STOLLER. 





2. 
DIAMOND PUZALE, 
2. To permit. 
4. To touch ligh 


1. A consonant. 
i tly. 
5. A consonant, May. 


3. Kingly. 


3. 
REBUS. 





WILLY Wisp. 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 


It is ‘enough to —— my anger to see how he — 
his carving. 
He was so well —— in facts that he —~ for an en- 


eyclopadia. 











I could not his loss so much as if his had 
not fallen on his successor. 
She rejoiced in the of —— because of her —— 


to sewing. . 
5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. Portions. 
3. A bird. 
5. Judgment. 


y) 


| Luctus Goss. 
7 


CHARADE, 


2. Having knowledge. 

4. The largest vegetables. 
J. STOLLER. 

6. 


REBUS. 











I saw her in a crowded hall, 
And marked her mien above them all, 
As being quite my Jirst. 


She wore my second in her hair, 
While either cheek could claim a share 
Which Modesty had nursed. 


Upon a streamlet’s edge a poet strayed, 
Saw, and my whole immortal quichly made. 
J.P. RB, 





Conundrums. 


When you put on your stocking, why are you sure 
to make a mistake? Because you must put your 
foot in it. 

What is the difference between a Jew and a law- 
yer? The one gets his law from the prophets, the 
other his profits from the law. 

What is that which by losing an eye has only a nose 
left? A noise. 

What crack is invisible to the naked eye? The 
erack of a whip. 

What is necessary to a farmer to assist him? Sys- 


tem. 
= would give a blind man the greatest delight ? 
ight. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ideal, Dense, Enate, Aster, Leers. 

2. Fence. 

3. “Our cross mistress whips and boxes ears.”’ 

4. Julep, Emperor, France, Fracas, Eloi, Reed, 
Seine, Oregon, Nest. JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT. 

5. Both, bother. Broth, brother. Flow, flower. 

6. Herb, Ace, Roll, Easel. HAREBELL. 





ASTHMA. 

Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Prepared from a 
German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, in 
Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when all 
other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned by 
him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic charac- 
ter has it failed to give immediate relief, and it has effected 
| many permanent cures. It contains no poisonous or inju- 
rious properties whatever; an infant may take it with 
perfect safety. 


' 


(4 The above-named preparation is manufactured 

solely by the proprietors. The name and title thereof is 
| adopted as a Trade-Mark to secure the public and proprie- 
| tors against imposition by the introduction of spurious ar- 
| ticles. All unauthorized use of this Trade-Mark will be 
| promptly prosecuted. 


JosepH Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
| tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
everywhere, 25 -h 
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be changed. 
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are required after receipt of 
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Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
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paper is sent. Your name 
buoks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be 

MASON & CO., 


to which your 
cannot be found on our 
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THE PYGMIES OF AFRICA. 

Dr. G. A. Schweinfurth has been at once the most 
persevering and the most fertunate of explorers. 
With the exception of Sir Samuel Baker, he is the 
only man who has succeeded in penetrating Africa 
from north to south. In anew work just issued, he 
gives a solution of the question regarding a race of 
pygmies in Central Africa. This question has per- 
plexed the world ever since the days of Herodotus, 
and has been alternately scouted and advocated with 
equal bitterness and energy. Of late years much 
towards throwing light upon the 
subject, until at length Schweinfurth seems to have 
solved the mystery, and placed the existence of this 





has been done 


race of dwarfs beyond all doubt. We quote from 
the author’s account of his meeting with the pyg- 


mies, a subject to which we have before alluded in 
an editorial article. 

“Those who had been attached to the Niamniam 
expeditions, whenever they described the variety of | 
wonders about the splendor of the courts of the can- | 
nibal kings, never omitted to mention the dwarfs 
who filled the office of court buffoons, every one out- 
vying another in the fantastic embellishment of the 
tales they told. The general impression that re- 
mained upon my mind was that these must be some 
extraordinary specimens of pathological phenomena 
that had been retained by the kings as natural curi- | 
Osities..... Several days elapsed, after my taking 
up my residence by the palace of the Monbutto king, 
without my having a chance to get a view of won 
dwarfs whose fame had so keenly excited my curios- 
ity. My people, however, assured me that they had 
seen them. I remonstrated with them for not hay- 
ing secured me an opportunity of seeing for myself, 
and for not bringing them into contact with me. I 
obtained no other reply but that the dwarfs were too 
timid tocome. After a few mornings, my attention 
was arrested by a shouting in the camp, and I 
learned that Mohammed had surprised one of the 
pygmies in attendance upon the king, and was car- 
rying him, in spite of astrenuous resistance, straight 
to my tent. I looked up, and there, sure enough, | 
was the strange little creature, perched upon Mo- 
hammed’s right shoulder, nervously 
head, and casting glances of 
tion. 
honor. 








his 
alarm in every diree- 
Mohammed soon deposited him in the seat of 

A royal interpreter was stationed at his side. 
Thus, at last, was Lable to feast my eyes upon a liv- 
ing embodiment of the myths of 
years! 

“Eagerly, and Without loss of time, I proceeded to 
take his portrait. I pressed him with innumerable 
questions, but to ask for information was an easier 
nutter altogether than to get an answer. There was | 
the greatest difficulty in inducing him to remain at 
rest, and Leould only sueceed by exhibiting a store | 
of presents. 


hugging 
geing 





some thousand 


Under the impression that the oppor- 
tunity before me might not occur again, I bribed the 
interpreter to exercise his influence to pacify the lit- 
tle man, to set him at his ease, and to induce him to | 
lay aside any fear of me he might entertain. Alto- | 
gether, we succeeded so well that in a couple of | 
had | 
feasted, presented with | 
| 
| 
| 


hours the pygmy been measured, sketched, 
a variety of gifts, and sub- 
jected to a minute catechism of searching questions, | 
. He was dressed like the Monbutto, in a rokke 
coat and plumed hat, and was armed with a minia- 
ture lance, as well as with a bow and arrow. His 
height I found to be about four feet ten inches, and | 
this I reckon to be the average measurement of his | 
race.”’ | 
= > 


PLAIN ENGLISH, 


Judge Brady, of New York, is entitled to the 
thanks of the people who are opposed to verbosity. 
Croas-examining a witness in his presence, an attor- 
ney asked, ** Were you not on the night on which you 
say you Were robbed in such a state of vinous excite- 
ment as to preclude the possibility of your compre- 
hension of your situation with that accuracy and pre- 
cision necessary to a delineation of truth?” In the 
interest of ine wsive English, and to the relief of the 
Witness, the judge demanded that the question be | 





{ translated into the vernacular. 


| cas 


| riod, both on express and accommodation trains. 


Mark 
Said the contrite attorney, “Were you 
night you spoke of, blind drunk?” 


the 
not on the 
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A WOODEN BUNION, 


result, ! 
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ments. Some of them find their sympathy thrown | P . iis, 500,000 sold in less than six weeks. Our prices are so that 


away, however, as in the following instance: 


John Browning, a popular conductor on the In- 


| dianapolis and St. Louis Road, has the misfortune to 


wear a wooden leg, which, while not actually causiny | 
lameness, still necessitates a limping gait. ecently, 
while John w as on his train, a compassionate passen- 
ger, noticing his movements, and suspecting that he 
was suffering from a corn, asked him if such was the 





“Ye +s,” said John, “T’ve got a corn, anda bad one, 
too, I assure you. 

“Well, sir, I can tell you how you can cure it, and 
ata trifling cost, not over ten cents,” said the passen- 
rer. 

“I'd give ten hundred dollars to have mine cured, 
but it’s a hard case, and I doubt whether any body 
can cure it,” replied John. 

The passenger insisted that no corn was ever so 
hard as the one which had been planted on his own 
foot and that he had cured. 

“Was it as hard as that one?” asked John, raising 
up his wooden leg and pointing to the place on his 
foot where the corn was supposed to be. 

The passenger felt, and replied that it was. 

“But feel further up,” Jolin said. 

He pressed the boot for a few minutes, and then, 
with a look of mingled disgust and surprise, said,— 

“Pshaw, man! that aint a corn, that’s a bunion.’ 


—_@—_——__— 


AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 

Dr. Hopkins, of Williams College, has a small nose. 
Some one once remarked of him, ‘That man knows 
more, and has more nose than any one I know.” 
Many similar puns have been made at the expense of 
the same feature. The following is told By the stu- 
dents: 

Said Dr. Hopkins to a pupil during recitation, 
“Upon what does your enjoyment of a witty person 
depend?” 

Student—I suppose that it is in proportion to his 
wit. 

Dr. H.—lf he be a wise man? 

Student—My enjoyment would increase with his 
wisdom. 

Dr. H.—Supposing he knows a great deal? 

Student, absently—In proportion to his nose! 

The doctor could but smile inwardly at the com- 
parison suggested by the unexpected answer. 

_ 
SPEED OF RAILROAD TRAINS. 

It is generally supposed that by improvements in 
locomotives and cars, the speed of railroad travelling 
is steadily increasing. But this is a mistake,as the 
| following paragraph shows: 


Mr. Geo. K. Snow, the original editor and proprie- 
tor of the Pathfinder, gives some very interesting 


| reminiscences of railways during the past twenty- 


five years, in the June issue. Among these is acom- 
parison of speed as between then and now. With all 
the modern improvements, express trains, as a gen- 
eral thing, mz = less through speed than in 1849, as 
for instance, on the Boston and Providence Road the 
difference is ten minutes in favor of the latter pe- 

In 
1854 the through New York express trains from Bos- 
ton made the time to 32d Street, 7 hours 16 minutes ; 
in 1873 to 42d Street, 7 hours 15 minutes. All this 
may be accounted for by longer trains, heavier cars 
and being compelled by law to stop at all rail-cross- 
ings of other roads at grade, and at drawbridges. In 
the fall ef 1850 an express was run from Boston to 





Concord, N. H., 73 miles, in 2 hours. 
a m~ an 
POPPING THE QUESTION AND TELL- 


ING THE TRUTH, 
A rather snappish woman, who is evidently dis- 
gusted with her own experience, suggests a new way 
for young rustics to pop the question. 


Don’t say to your “bright, particular star” “Will 
you come and shine for me alone?” &c.; but say, 
“Will you marry me, and get my meals, and those of 
my hired help; do the washing, ironing, sewing, 
mending, scrubbing, knitting, sweeping, dusting, 
bed - making, dish-washing, and housework gener- 
ally; take care of the dairy and the chickens? In 

case of a thunder-shower in haying, I shall want you 
to put on the hay-caps and rake after the cart.” 





If a young man were to make that speech to his in- 
| tended, we should pity his taste; and any young 
woman who could not understand that her life was 
not to be a life of idleness would be unfit fora farm- 
er’s wife. 

in Riicinnitads 


BORROWING A FRYING-PAN. 


A soldier on picket reserve went to a farm-house, 
as he said, to borrow a frying-pan; but for what his 
comrades could not imagine, as they had nothing to 
fry. Preferring his request to the good dame who 
answered his Knock at the door, the pan was duly 
transferred to him. He took it, looked i in it, turned 
it over, and looked on the bottom, and then turned it 
over again, and looked into it very hard, as if not 


| certain that it was clean. 


“Well, sir,” 
more for you?” 
“Could—e ould—could you lend me a piece of meat 


said the lady, “can I do any thing 


to fry in it, ma’am?” and he laughed in spite of him- | 


self. 
He got it. 


PROFITABLE JUGGLING. 


A professor of legerdemain entertained in a village 
which was principally composed of colliers. After 
“astonishing the natives’? with various tricks, he 
asked the loan of ahalf-penny. A collier, with a lit- 
tle hesitation, handed out the coin, which the jug- 
gler speedily exhibited, as he said, transformed into 
a sovereign. “An’ is that my baubee ?” exclaimed 
the collier. “Undoubtedly,” answered the jugsler: 
“Let’s see ’t,” said the collier; and turning it round 
and round with an ecstasy of delight, thanked the 
juggler for his kindness, and, putting it into his 
= ket, said, “L's war’nt ye’ll no turn’t into a bau- 

ee again,” 


HEARING Rustorep. —A great invention by one whi 
was deaf for twenty years. 
Jno. Garmore, Lock Box 80, Madison, Ind. 








Asthma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 
In no case of purely asthmatic character 


for Asthina. 
has it failed to give prompt relief, and in many cases. 
permanent cure has been effected. 
apprehended from its use. 


To Mousshespese.—The attention of heads of fam 


nett’s Flavoring Extracts. 
the poisonous oils and acids which enter into the compc 


narke 

n 

pared, and are less expensive. 

be greatly improved by Burnett’s Extract of Celery. 
2ieow2t 


They are highly concentrated, have all the fresl 





Send stamp for particulars to 


No danger need be 


ilies is respectfully invited to the superior quality of Bur- 
They are entirely free from 


sition of many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the ise G L | S #4 
marines. , are highly concentrated, haves reah~ 


and delicacy of the fruits from which they are pre- 
Meats, Soups, ete,, may 


we can give our agents a large commission. We give ony 
© | agents from 40 to 60 per cent., and they are able to sell as 
low as any one. 

See some of our prices: One package of 50 extra svtin na 
ish Bristol cards, five tints, ina very handsome card 
for 30 cents; one pack of 50 Snowflake cards, 4 colors, with 
eard case, only 55 cents; one pack of very handsome Mar- 

ble cards, imitating thre e varieties of marble, only 55 cents 
with case; our new E = ED STYLES, the handsomest 
ever made in this country, only 50 cents per package of 50, 
a Prang’s Chromo V isiting ¢ ‘ards, 12 beautiful designs in 
“| each pack, only $125, or 30 per dozen. We have every 
style that can be furnished by any other firm, and many 
styles that cannot be had anywhere else. 

Send us 25 cents and receive by return mail our 52 ele- 
gant samples, with full instructions for canvassing, or 
1- | send us 50 cents and we will send you the samples and one 
pack of our fine Bristol eards in case. Address all orders 
to THE BOSTON CARD ENGRAVING CO., boston, 
Mass. Oy 
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RAGGED 
never see 


SOLES are 










ae a your dealer for 
them. A dark linear ‘ound 
the sole neur the edge 
They cost no more, ¢ 
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CHANNE 


shows where the channel is cut. 





oys CLOTHING FROM NEW YORK. Ww 


cost. Suits to fit boys from 3 to 9 years of age, $5 00 eacl 


Blue Flannel Sailor Suits $5 each; 
each. No deviation from fixed ve ices. 


<NO’S 
29 Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. It 


$5 to $20! per day at home. 


© 
20 name, sent for 20 cents. Agents’ Outfits sent for 
cents. J. MINKLER & CO., Nassau, N. Y 29—2 


Terms Free 








FANCY Ca une 


have received from our New York House an invoice 
of Boys’ Clothing which we are selling without regard to 


Suits for boys from 9 to 14, (Jacket, Pants and Vest,) $s; 
Fancy Waists ‘gi 50 


ns Free. Address 
GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 16 


Carbs in different tints, with 


wear r longer. 








SOME WOMEN’S HEARTS. 


1; Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s new volume of Love 
Stories for Idle Hours is very popular—just the thing to 
while away anhour. Price $1 50. 
Sea and Shore. 
A Poetical Selection for the Summer Loiterer. 
fail to put one in your carpet-bag. Price $1 25. 
Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


29 ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. lit 


e 


Don't 


- 





{OREIGN STAMPS. 
stamps. List of single stamps for 3 cts. 
free. NOURTHERN STAMP co., St. Albans, Vt. 


10 


stamps. 
SAMPLES Deca 


100 S4MELE 


Boy: 8 and Gir Is w ‘aa to act as agents. 24—L11t 


EAUT Y's Greatest Charm. 
teeth. 
Druggists sell it. ELLS & CO., New York. 


ADDRESS or Visiting Cards printed in be: 
style, sent by mail for 40c. Samples for five 3-¢ 
NOVELTY CoO., Alfordsville, Ind. 28—2 























Clean, sound, 





12 varieties for two 3-cent 
Packet list 
29 


white 
Use ee s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
F. 





FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
BOYS, GIRLS AND PARENTS 


st Have sent for 


2 | THE ROAMER FAMILY, 


omanie Pictures mailed free 
. W. Russert & Co., Medford, Mass. 


PROF. HIGH, 
UNCLE IKE, 
KATE & HARRY, 
PINKIE & BOB, 
Whose 10,000 mile Balloon Adventures over 
sea and land will delight you and profit you! 





M° NEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Chee’ 
I Outfits. 


FREE, 8.M 117 Hanover St., Boston. 





1y— 


Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
ER, 


k By EARNEST MARKMAN! 


Sent 10 cents to MERCANTILE PUBLISH- 
G CO., St. —— Mo., who will mail it to 
bool 





3 CALLING CARDS, Bristol, 20 cts. ; 
Glass, 13 for 30 ets.; Marble or Snowflake, 15 for 

ets, Outfit, 10 cts. 

Coa., B. F- 


Chromo or 


Address J. B. Husted, Nassiatt, ” saa 


you. 100- -page 





m4 NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 





stamp (not postal card) for samples. 
ld cts. Write at once. 


in the world. 18 nobby samples sent free. 
28—8t MANLEY, 316 Washington St., 


Address 


\ VWWANTED. —Agents to sell the most popular styles of 
visiting and address cards. Good commissions. Send 
Full sets of samples, 
A. H. FULLER, Brockton, Mass. 
PER WEEK to agents canvassing for the 

5 handsomest Visiting and Business Address Cards 


Boston, Mass. 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
vassed for General Job Printers. Over 
0.000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

RINTING MATE RIAL, 
ee —— XN 









OBACCO ANTIDOTE. A sure cure for the u 


Lm? 

$7 linen equal to a Chinaman. Send 25 Rag t 
pid ery family needs it. Address U. 
EXCHANGE , Depa Washington Street, » Boston, yy 











AGENT 


WANTED. “Every one to test my Magic Ink Powder. 
Never fails. Twenty-five cents’ worth will make 





351 Federal 
se Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 





of tobacco, postpaid, for 50 cents. Satisfaction guar- > 
anteed or money refunded. Address F. A. ARNOLD, ket a Phila. ; 5. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
Boston, Mass. ae... Send for Tilustrated Catalogue. 
PER WEEK se selling | c ‘hang ¢ Cc hang. z. Polishes 





«|Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his Iv- 

PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great skin 

medicine for Pimples, 7 : en or Fleshworms. Obtain 
PE 








public the world ever saw. 
month. Send for circular. ae 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, 3 


I R: ADFORD ACADEMY, Br adford, Mass. 
next year opens Sept. i, 

number of vacancies. E 

‘ly for circular and admission to Miss A. 

Princips ul, or to KINGSBURY, tt, 
Bradford, Mass. be May 12, 1874. 


BOYS 








coat ion is sirable. 








and Girls to sell Landscay 


5 FIRST CLASS VISITING CARDS for 
cents. Prettiest styles in the country. 

for every kind of visiting card made. 

country. Largest and neatest assortment of type ev: 

shown. Astonishing terms! Outfit, 15cts. W. Cc. CA 

NON, Box 4863, Boston, Mass. 2 


GIRLS, 


3-cent stamp to 


your Albums? 


WILLIAM ESTES, Winchester, IIL. 


sults of the first One Hundred Years ef the Greatest Re- 
Agents make > 0 $300 per 
°GLER & —e hea T, 

—4t 


The 

There will be a limited 

JOHNSON, 
26—6t 


re ne Chromos, Pho- 


Agents w: for 29 CELS 0 


Best stock in the 


don’t you w ant a real Photo (a a gem) for 
Enclose 10 cents anda 


" " ink. Specia nts. S of your druggist, or of I RRY, the noted Skin Doe- 
= ae good ink pecial terms to Agents. Send ot, a Bond Streak, bas og 
Address FRED G. HAGAN, 
26—4t 76 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
GENTS WANTED for the CENTENNIAL GAZET- STEEL PEWS. 
TEER of the United States, showing the gigantic re- 44 Sold by all dealers. ly 





YHE GREAT SENSATION. “Pluck and No 
Pluck,” the pair mounted ready to frame on receipt 
of $100. “Awake and Asleep,” mounted for 50 cents. 
“Smiles and Tears,” same price. A Beantiful Bouquet of 
Flowers for 35 cents, or two for 60 cents. A Portfolio, 
containing $16 worth of the best selling chromos, sent to 
p- | agents and dealers on receipt of $5. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. Boston FRAME AND Curowno Co.,22 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 36 





Printing Presses.7%¢,2* 





tographs, Scrap Books, Water Decaleoma- =. 
nie and Scrap Pictures, best variety in the country. 60- S6* w Bd rn $1 je : 
page Ill. Catalogue free. Card printers, with 3 alphabets Business ‘em at their own Printing and Ad- 
of type, $1. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 2leow22t 


vertising. Boys and Amateurs bave delig’ white 

fulamusement and money making. Ser nd stamp 

for circular, speciinens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELS 


EY & CO., Meriden, Comm, 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and ou, 
They are sure to PLEASE 








x 





If you want to learn 
and avoid imposition of 
Telegraph COLLEGES, send stampto PEN 
Ic Ac y 












DR. SWETT'S “ROOT BEER.” 


which are Life of Man, Sarsaparilla, Wintergreen, ete. 


ton Street, 5c. per glass. Also, packages of the mat 
rial to make five gallons for 25e. 


TELEGRAPHING 


vA. TELEGRAPH- 
cy, Waverly Heights, Pa., for circular, showing 
how it can be done AT HOME, at small cost. 29—13t 


This healthy and pleasant drink is prepared from the 
best selected medicinal roots, barks and leaves, among 
good spring medicine. On draught at 107 Washing- 
It 


2 400 Yearly to , Agents. 54 new articles ana 
the best Family Paper in America, with 
two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. Y. 


The Great Puzzles pe th hag Packages con- 
* taining one doze n different 
Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 cents. Address PUZZLE 


COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. . 
5 packages for r $1, or 12 : packages for $2. 23eowit 
As sure | and it immediate eure for these ais 


WART: ls ©greeable exc ae will be sent on receipt 
of 10c and stamp. Dx BAILEY, Station A, Boston, Mass 





A 


e- 





That splendid new field game which created such an ex" 


citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere = 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets - eight 3 
ferent styles, at the eae prices: $8, $12 50 $25, $50, 





YPE. ers by the New Eng 


105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
specimen book. 


920 


22—13t 


i, i the IMPROVED “HOME 








Type put up expesesy for Amateur Print- 
and Type Foundry, 
Send stamp for 


A MONTH TO AGENTS 


TTLE” SEWING MACHINE, | 
the only Conetieah | low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, | 
Pa.; Chicago, i.; ; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful my © ind be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to ay 
one on a, 

x EST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


SELF-INKING PEARL PRESS: 
New and valuable invention. Every = 
ness man should have one. Presses “4 
Outfits from $10 upwards, Send stant 
for Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cuts © 
Golding & Co., 14 Kilby S!., Bester 
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